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An Open Letter 


to 


Every Teacher 
attending the 


SOUTHERN WISCONSIN 
TEACHERS CONVENTION 


at 


MADISON 


Madison merchants are feeling the 
hard times, like all of us. Many of 
them feel they cannot give us adver- 
tising patronage this year—A few are 
willing to “stick with us’, through 
thick and thin. 


The least we can do to show our ap- 
preciation to these few ‘all-time 
friends” is to give them our patron- 
age. All of the stores listed below 
have exceptional goods, at exceedingly 
reasonable prices. 


When you come to Madison patron- 
ize the firms who patronize us. 
With Thanks, 
Roy T. Racatz 


MANCHESTER'S 


inside cover 
SIMPSON'S 

this page 
WOLDENBERG'S 

page 293 


MOSELEY’S 
page 293 


MASTER FURRIERS 
page 295 
Hotels LORAINE and BELMONT 
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drops from the editor's pen 








The Who and What of Educational Attacks 


EPEATED superlatives may eventually make one impervious to any appeal. At the risk 
R of tiring our readers, it must be said that the uncompromising attacks upon education 

and teachers surpass the previous predictions of our most despondent pessimists. There 
is no possibility of overstating the danger. Even though we conjectured dubiously on the 
future of education, our fears were allayed by reliance upon public acceptation and desire 
for good schools. We took courage from the assurances of statesmen and others, that, re- 
gardless of what happened, the agencies of universal education would proceed under the se- 
curity of public approval. But, as Sir Edmund Burke said, “While the dispute lasts, the 
exaggeration ends.” 


Opposition to education and teachers is emerging from unsuspected sources. Undercover 
animosity has broken wide open. The alleged money scarcity is, after all, a myth, if the 
sums placed at the disposal of retrenchment leagues are a criterion. Financial support is al- 
ways at hand to foster hostility to public service and education. Statisticians capable of an- 
alyzing the tax (property tax only) dollar to further confuse and vex the worried tax-pay- 
ers, are on the job. Big dailies, big weeklies and men famous for exploits are enlisted in the 
campaign, and the best hours are purchased from broadcasting companies. Discussions of lo- 
cal government or tax reform are avoided. No avenue or opportunity appears unavailable to 
the forces who are bent upon driving education into limbo. 


So long have these broadsides been dinned into people’s ears that the results are com- 
ing into full fruition in the form of local regressions and reactionary legislative bills. 
There are bills to abolish the minimum salary law for teachers, give free competition a 
clear road and auction off teaching jobs to the lowest bidder. Some proposals, if enacted, 
will reduce the hard-won gains of years to a nullity. Others would have the state withdraw 
its present interest in the common schools, thus repudiating education as a state function. 


Unless we continue aggressive action with the assistance of friends of education—and 
we have many—education will be let down with a bewildering thud. 





In Answer To An Unfair Attack 





TION 





January 30, 1933 

Editor, Saturday Evening Post 
Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Dear Sir: 

Recent articles and editorials in The Satur- 
day Evening Post have raised the question of 
the relationship of your editorial policy to the 
present and future welfare of education. We 
are unable to find any reference to the present 
ctisis in education and its momentous signifi- 
cance to our national well-being. The public 
statements of President Hoover and other na- 
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tional leaders have not impressed you as good 
magazine copy. We wonder if your organiza- 
tion and contributors may not have an unfor- 
tunate misconception of what's really going on. 

The leading article in your January 28 issue— 
Tax Blindness—strikes us as a baneful attack 
upon education. We have not met the type of 
school teacher you describe and the implica- 
tion that she represents the profession is un- 
fair. An open-minded investigation of the 
schools will reveal public servants making heavy 
sacrifices in the interests of children. With sal- 
aries greatly reduced, and, in many cases, un- 
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paid for long periods, teachers everywhere are 
supplying children with the needs of life out 
of scanty incomes. They are resolved that the 
children shall not pay the cost of ignorance or 
greed. No other public servant has made so 
great a contribution in the present emergency. 
Why, then, should the public be given the im- 
pression that the teachers’ only hardship is fore- 
going ‘‘a trip to Bermuda’’? Inferences of this 
sort are an effrontery to thousands of teachers 
who haven’t seen a pay check for months and 
many others who are teaching for board and 
room only. How the unpaid teachers of Chi- 
cago and elsewhere will cherish your sympa- 
thetic comprehension of their predicament! 
With 2500 schools of this country closed, with 
school terms reduced, with teachers dismissed 
for economy reasons, the association of the 
teacher ‘‘with one of the most apparent govern- 
mental extravagances” seems inconsistent. An- 
other statement in the article that this coun- 
try’s “dole to labor” consists of our school ex- 
penditures, is a startling disclosure. Why 
should there be continued allusion to certain 
elaborate school buildings erected to gratify 
municipal vanity when thousands of children 
are housed in inadequate and poorly-equipped 
buildings whose modernity is far eclipsed by 
the average farmer's barn? Can a nation in 
which 9,500,000 children are deprived of edu- 
cational opportunity afford to make its public 
education system the object of a campaign of 
propaganda which takes advantage of current 
unrest and hysterical opposition to all forms of 
taxation ? 

We suggest for your verification that school 
costs have not advanced in proportion to other 
governmental expenditures. May we also invite 
your attention to the fact, that, notwithstanding 
increased responsibilities, school costs have de- 
creased more since the inception of the emer- 
gency than other — enterprises. Schools 
are being compelled by the politically and eco- 
nomically strong to absorb an undue share of 
retrenchments. Teachers have been telling chil- 
dren about the frugality of Benjamin Franklin, 
your colonial founder. History records, how- 
ever, that this teacher of thrift was an ardent 
advocate of education for the masses. 

Administrators and teachers willingly coop- 
erate in sane economies. In view of their sac- 
rifices in behalf of education, should not they 
be accorded at least a fair measure of consid- 
eration and respect? Our concern is the public 
interest, having little else at stake. 

We believe there is a connection between an 
organization such as yours with its advertising 
interests, and the quality of education our 
schools are permitted to offer. 
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Disavowing any claims for immunity to pre- 
sent responsibilities, but assuring you that the 
teachers of Wisconsin would like to know if 
recent articles of the Post reflect an established 
editorial policy, we remain 

Yours truly, 
WISCONSIN TEACHERS ASSOCIATION, 
O. H. Plenzke 
President 


PROFESSIONAL groups are fast recognizing 
the value of service to the public as a part of 
their responsibility. The medical profession 
stresses service in their Code of Ethics, and the 
Bar Association . striving to place the legal 
rofession on a higher plane of 
The Value aaa by seusaae fi gher 
of Service standards of practice. Educators 
everywhere are urging better preparation and 
more efficient service. 

But there are some in every group, including 
teachers, who do not realize the value of serv- 
ice. Note the following from an application to 
a school board in Wisconsin: 

“As to salary, I shall be glad to take whatever you 
see fit to offer. Do not hesitate to make me an offer 


of whatever you feel willing to pay, and I shall be 
glad to get it.” 


Here is a candidate who was attempting to 
make salary and not service the major issue in 
his election. It may indicate lack of prepara- 
tion, lack of experience, lack of ability, lack of 
confidence, or lack of self evaluation. It may 
even indicate failure after trial or just a desire 
to “get a job.”” At any rate a wide-awake school 
board would not fill its schools with teachers 
who were more interested in getting a good job 
than in doing a good job. There’s too much at 
stake—the boys and girls of the community. 
Teaching school is one thing—keeping school 
is another. The school teacher is worthy of her 
hire. The “‘any price’ teacher is a liability in any 
community. Especially is that true at a time like 
that through which we are passing, when the 
best is necessary if the schools are to do theit 
part adequately. The individual who does not 
value his services is not likely to find others 
placing a higher value on them. Fathers and 
mothers and school boards will not subject 
their children to that type of leadership even 
during a depression. 


“We are harvesting the husks of democ- 
racy and throwing away the grain.” 
—Dr. Aurelia H. Reinhardt 
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| Louis A. Johnson 

| National Commander, The American Legion 
izing | 
rt of | 
ssion I The creed-of the American Legion on education can be summarized in 
1 the | these words: Proper education builds character and ideals which are the first 
legal I requisites of good citizenship. 
1e of The support of our schools, both financially and in spirit, is as important 
her to the future welfare of our nation as the maintenance and safeguarding of 
AtOrs American institutions in other ways. I am especially mindful of the high and 
and purposeful aims that actuate the great body of our teachers in training our 

young people to become true and loyal American citizens. Every American 

ding | should deeply appreciate the sacrifices which too often these teachers are called 
serv: | upon to make. 
on. to 


The American Legion is deeply and vitally interested in the making of 
| loyal Americans and is very conscious of the fact that the schools of our 
‘t you | country must bear the burden of starting our young people on the right road. 


a It is the ambition of the American Legion, whenever possible, to cooperate in 
| any way to advance the work of our schools and to bring about the apprecia- 
{|| tion of our citizens for the sincerity of purpose which our teachers give to 
ig to Hy their work. Their pay is that finest of all satisfactions—consciousness of a 
ue in task well performed. In addition to that, however, our people can help repay 
para- | them in part by united cooperation in advancing their objectives. 
ck of Dedicated to the patriotic service and ideals, born as it was with the 
ers. | sound of battle ringing in our ears, the American Legion has made education 
—_ and the eradication of illiteracy, cornerstones in its general program of pro- 


moting good citizenship, which is a cardinal phase of our national Americanism 


as 





“a program. This program is divided into three major parts. The first of these . 
ie | is education, and under this heading the 10,650 posts, throughout the length and iM 
ch 5 | breadth of our land, maintain a continuous and varied activity. One activity is I 
— ||| the study of the history and meaning of our Flag. A course of study, covering t 
“hool | eighteen weeks, has been outlined and many of the posts have succeeded in hav- |. 
f het i ing it incorporated in the regular curriculum in the schools of their communi- | 
“ ae 1] ties. Another activity is the American School Award plan, through which a di- | 
> like | rect teaching of character qualities, “honor, courage, scholarship, leadership, and LH 
ae | service”, has enlisted the best efforts of thousands of school boys and girls. i 
$ not | In addition to this, the Legion sponsors many citizenship schools for the 
thers i foreign-born, often conducting them. We sponsor also constitution week and ‘ 
and i education week. 
bject i In this time of economic distress, it is particularly important that full 
even i} support be given the education of our children, which in many ways, is as 
| necessary for the future progress of our country as the care of their health, 
which likewise is a difficult problem in many families and communities at this 
time. A healthy body is inducive of a healthy mind, but it also is true that a 
aa | healthy body without an educated mind will be unable to assume its rightful 
1 responsibilities of citizenship. 
hardt \ 
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‘Che FP iilesarthy of 


Industrial Arts Education* 


Teachers of other than industrial arts sub- 
jects will be interested in the reaction of our 
Illinois neighbor to the Wisconsin Philosophy 
of Education. Dr. Bawden has indicated how 
a school subject may be evaluated upon the 
basis of fundamental educational principles. 

—Editor 





S A GUIDE to administrative procedure, 
A by which to judge of the merits of 
teaching methods, and to aid in evaluat- 
ing the claims of the various subjects in the 
curriculum, the Teacher Training Council of 
the Wisconsin Teachers Association has put 
forth a tentative statement of ‘A Philosophy of 
Education for Wisconsin.” This is unquestion- 
ably an epoch-making document. Whether it be 
officially accepted as it now stands, or whether 
the phraseology be modified here and there 
with the view to enlisting more general ap- 
proval, matters little. The existence of the 
“Philosophy,” as an educational platform, is 
a challenging fact. 

And it certainly is worthy of note that the 
industrial arts teachers of Wisconsin, as a 
group, are the first to see the significance of 
the challenge, and to seize upon this oppor- 
tunity to ask for an evaluation of their work 
in terms of this platform. This move is con- 
firmation of the circumstance of which thought- 
ful educators have long been aware, that the 
leaders in the industrial-arts field are intellec- 
tually and professionally alert, constantly striv- 
ing to keep their work in harmony with the 
accepted teachings of the educational phi- 
losophers. 

The teacher need not shy at the term, phi- 
losophy: for it is not such a formidable word, 
after all. “The love of wisdom, as leading to 
the search for it; hence, knowledge of general 
principles, as explaining facts and experiences.” 
Surely, any teacher may aspire to manifesta- 
tion of a desire to know the rational explana- 
tion of his contribution to the program of edu- 
cation, and may intelligently engage in the 
search for it. 

Fundamental Theses 


To this end, therefore, let us examine this 
“Philosophy of Education for Wisconsin,” for 





* Abstract of an address before the annual convention of 
the Wisconsin Industrial Arts Association, Milwaukee, No- 
vember 3, 1932, 
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Dr. William T. Bawden 


Managing Editor, Industrial 
Education Magazine 
Peoria, Illinois 


statements having a bearing on the industrial- 
arts program. I have identified at least eleven 
such statements, and invite your attention par- 
ticularly to three, which I propose to analyze. 

I. The most acceptable idea underlying edu- 
cational objectives is the growth of the indi- 
vidual so that he will act as wisely as possible 
in the social groups of which he is or may be- 
come a member. 

If you accept this statement as one plank in 
an educational platform, I submit that you are 
logically bound to accept the validity of such 
claims for any given feature of the educational 
program as can be shown to be supported by 
this principle. On this ground, I maintain that 
this principle cannot be made effective in a 
school system without including a vigorous and 
well-thought-out program of industrial-arts 
education as an essential component. 

1. Growth of the individual is the signif- 
cant phrase in this statement of principle. 
Complete development of the individual is im- 
possible without cultivation of the three sides 
of his nature: physical, intellectual, emotional. 
Traditionally, education has been conceived as 
essentially a “training or disciplining of the 
mind ;’”’ but this view is no longer tenable. 

Bookwork (as language, mathematics, his- 
tory) may be presented in such a way as to 
appeal to the emotions as well as the zntellect 
of the student. Hardly any one seriously ad- 
vocates this type of work for its contribution 
to physical development. Often, the emotional 
phase is entirely overlooked. Handwork, on the 
other hand, when properly presented, involves 
all three sides. 

2. Industrial-arts instruction is especially im- 
portant, indeed indispensable, in coordinating 
the development of these three sides of the in- 
dividual. Any shop teacher can give you a con- 
crete illustration, taken directly from everyday 
experience. Consider any project made in the 
shop, in connection with which the boy makes 
or uses a working-drawing, estimates the quan- 
tities needed and gets out the materials, lays 
out and follows an orderly plan of procedure, 
makes applications of tools and manipulative 
processes to consciously chosen and predetet- 
mined ends, and finally feels the satisfaction 
of worthy achievement—the boy who engages 
in such a series of physical, intellectual, and 
emotional experiences, inextricably interwoven 
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together, is given opportunity for complete 
growth of the individual. 

3. Without something corresponding to the 
contribution of industrial-arts experiences, there 
can be no complete and all-round growth of 
the individual. In no other department of the 
school can these all-round experiences be pro- 
vided so readily and so naturally. In a school 
which does not maintain an industrial-arts de- 
partment, means for insuring complete and all- 
round growth of the individual are generally 
lacking, and it may even be questioned whether 
this objective is consciously set up. 

4, Industrial-arts instruction makes an im- 
portant contribution to the growth of the in- 
dividual by leading out to new fields of inquiry 
and study, and to a broader outlook. It is part 
of the process of freeing or releasing the human 
spirit, to open the doors to new adaptations 
and applications of knowledges, skills, and 
data acquired. 

Thesis.—In order to provide for complete 
growth of the individual, the school must give 
a prominent place to industrial-arts experiences 
in the educational program. 

Il. Adjustment is regarded by many edu- 
cators as the chief aim of education. The insti- 
tutions 7 society become the dominant educa- 
tional objectives rather than individual free- 
dom. The school must seek the most satisfac- 
tory solution of the conflict between the ideas 
of education as adjustment and education as 
growth through problem-solving. 

1. In the discharge of its function of de- 
veloping an active interest in industry and in 
methods of production (representing in the 
school the world of industry), the industrial- 
arts shop contributes directly to the adjustment 
of the boy to adult-life situations. The boy is 
not engaged in busy-work or make-believe; he 
participates in typical experiences of the adult, 
so far as these experiences can be approximated 
under school conditions. ‘“The school that is 
to train for life cannot be narrower in resources 
than the civilization it serves.” 

2. Appreciation of “the things we buy,” of 
good workmanship, of good design, of ability 
to do useful things, of self-reliance, of orderly 
methods of procedure—these are specific and 
identifiable adult-life values which are contrib- 
uted directly through industrial-arts experi- 
ences. It is not necessary to elaborate this point, 
nor to claim exclusive possession of these 
values, to point out the unique claims of a sub- 
ject which specializes in practical experiences 
in the major adjustments which education seeks 
to bring about. 


*See “A Program for Tomorrow,” by Dr. Henry Suzallo, 
Proceedings, N. E. A., Vol. 70, page 619. 
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3. Industrial-arts instruction, through its 
emphasis on the teaching of tool-processes and 
technics in harmony with the fundamental re- 
quirements and standards of industry, makes 
a umique contribution to education as adjust- 
ment to adult-life situations. No other subject 
in the curriculum can claim priority on this 
score. 

4. It is especially worthy of note that indus- 
trial-arts instruction, by contributing directly 
to education as growth of the individual, as 
well as to education as adjustment to adult-life 
situations, necessarily occupies an important 
place in any curriculum based on a philosophy 
of education that seeks to harmonize these two 
concepts. 

Thesis.—In order to insure the realization 
of adjustment to adult-life situations as a ma- 
jor objective, the school must provide indus- 
trial-arts experiences, or their equivalent, as an 
integral part of the educational program. 

III. There is a wide range of differences in 
the rates as at which individuals develop 
(which the school must take into account). 

1. Industrial-arts teachers were among the 
very first to make practical application of the 
discoveries and teachings of the psychologists 
on the subject of individual differences. ‘‘It 
was really the manual-arts teachers who, some 
30 or 40 years ago, discovered the ‘individual 
pupil,’ of whom the psychologists have been 
making so much.’”* 

Any teacher of shopwork or drafting can 
give you an objective demonstration of the fact 
that one boy can complete in 30 minutes a task 
for which another boy may require three or 
four hours. In some school subjects, these dif- 
ferences are matters of conjecture and assump- 
tion. 

2. Industrial-arts instruction surpasses most 
other school subjects in recognition of, and 
adaptability to, individual differences among 
pupils. The nature of the work is such that 
differences in quantity and quality of perform- 
ance are manifest to any observer. Not only 
are they known to the teacher, but he is com- 
pelled to adjust his instruction to them, to a 
degree that other teachers are not. Of tre- 
mendous significance, further, is the fact that 
these differences of ability and achievement 
are observable by the pupils themselves, in the 
shops and drafting-rooms as they are not else- 
where in the school. 

3. Methods of instruction in the school 
shop facilitate, to a remarkable degree, the 
adoption of those measures which the psychol- 


_ 2 See “Summary of the Discussion,” by Frank M. Leavitt, 
in “Manual Arts in the Junior High School,’ Industrial Edu- 
cation Circular No. 15, November, 1922, U. S. Office of 
Education, 
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ogists insist are essential, namely: (i) detec- 
tion of individual differences; (ii) application 
of individual remedies; and (iii) application of 
stimuli to maximum individual effort. 

Thesis.—The known facts concerning indi- 
vidual differences among pupils constitute a 
weighty argument for those subjects capable of 
ready and natural adjustment to individual 
abilities, among which subjects industrial-arts 
is preeminent. 

Conclusion 


To summarize, I have selected three typical 
statements from “A Philosophy of Education 
for Wisconsin,’ and have shown that support 
of a program of industrial-arts instruction is 
directly implied in each. The conclusion is log- 
ical and inescapable. If educators are to do 


something more than talk about complete, 


growth of the individual, adjustment to adult- 
life situations, recognition of individual dif- 
ferences among pupils, and other fundamental 
planks in any modern educational platform, 
they are bound, in time, to reach substantial 
agreement on the indispensable contribution of 
the industrial arts. 

It is not possible to dismiss the matter by 
saying, “In our school, industrial arts is not 





taught in such a way as to realize these values,” 
That is simply an admission that a teacher has 
been kept on the job who is not awake to the 
newer conceptions of the philosophy of educa- 
tion, and the relation of his work to them, 
The most serious handicap to the development 
of a sound program of industrial arts, in my 
opinion, is the fact that no one has had the 
authority to prevent the employment of un- 
qualified teachers. In some places, I am told, 
it is possible for a man to be employed to 
teach, say, mathematics and science, for which 
he may be reasonably well prepared, and then 
to be assigned by his principal to fill in the 
vacant periods in his schedule by teaching shop- 
work or drafting, for which he has had no 
preparation whatever. It is of no avail to com- 
plain that educational objectives are not achieved 
under such conditions, so long as such condi- 
tions are tolerated. 

This discussion assumes a well-conceived pro- 
gram of industrial-arts instruction, consciously 
and effectively aiming at accepted objectives, 
conducted under favorable conditions as to shop 
organization and equipment, under the leader- 
ship of a skilled teacher having adequate pro- 
fessional preparation and insight, and guided 
by a sympathetic administration. 





Christmas Giving as 
A School Project » 


T’S always a mooted question whether it is 

more enjoyable to give or to receive. If one 
would present the question to the children of 
the fourth, fifth and sixth grades of the Ke- 
nosha Open Air School we'll wager that they 
would vote for ‘give’, and really mean it, for 
this past Christmas season they had a regular 
‘picnic’ making toys for the poor children of 
Kenosha. It all happened this way: 

The early part of December the pupils dis- 
cussed a number of possible projects, but in 
most cases the proposed programs would have 
cost too much. Then someone had a happy 
thought . . . why not sew and model toy ani- 
mals for poor children? The idea struck home, 
and within a day the pupils were collecting 
patterns for elephants, Felix cats, and a com- 
plete assortment of dogs, from stream-lined 
dachshunds to lumbering Danes. The bgys 
started manufacturing an assorted zoo out OF 
wood, while the girls cut and snipped on pat- 
terns, and then stuffed the animals, and sewed 
on such appendages as tails and eyes. The ma- 
terial used was all donated . . . mothers rum- 
maged through attics and storerooms for dress- 
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goods odds and ends, while the neighborhood 
grocer kindly supplied a number of boxes for 
the boys. 

A week of feverish activity followed, inter- 
rupted by major celebrations when the first cow 
emerged from a packing box board, and when 
elephant No. 1 was stuffed, and formaliy dedi- 
cated by the addition of a tail and a pair of 
flapping ears. When everyone had finished the 
room looked like a modern Noah’s Ark, though 
the children seemed to show an unusual degree 
of favoritism to elephants. There were pink 
elephants, blue — and patched ele 
phants; there were dogs with button eyes, and 
cats with embroidered whiskers. Other prod: 
ucts included cows, horses, chickens and fish. 

And when everything had been completed 
the children found it rather hard to send all 
of the toys away, for the menagerie had be- 
come a vital part of the school life. But the 
true Christmas spirit was there, and with many 
a parting caress and words of parental advice 
the children packed the toys they had made, 
and sent them to homes where Christmas cheet 
was scarce. 
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Copyrighted Buckingham, Washington 


“Upon the subject of education, not presuming to dictate any plan or system 
respecting it, I can only say that I view it as the most important subject which 
we, as a people, can be engaged in,” 


—Abraham Lincoln 
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The old traditional school 
closely followed an ac- 
cepted pattern of the sys- 
tem to whichfit belonged 


We recommend to teachers interested in pro- 
gressive education a reading of the paragraph 
on “Growth and the Child-Centered School,’ 
in the Wisconsin Philosophy of Education, 
pp. 128-131 of the November JOURNAL. 





year olds in their small yellow chairs 

drawn up in a yellow circle. They are 
listening to the teacher, and no wonder! For 
this teacher is no other than Mrs. Lucy Sprague 
Mitchell in Public School $41 in New York 
City and she is reading to them from her own 
book, The Here and Now Story Book. But the 
children don’t know that. They merely know 
that the story is the kind they like best. It is 
about a little boy just their own age who is 
on his way home from school through city 
blocks. He has various adventures: he watches 
water playing from a fire hose, it drenches a 
small doggie. There are sights and sounds on 
every hand. It is the children’s own world. 
And how Mrs. Mitchell does read! 

What an attractive room! The blocks have 
all been put away in their places, the jars of 
paint and the brushes are idle, the sun is 
streaming in through the orange curtains. On 
the wall over the blackboard are the children’s 
big colored illustrations, a church, a house, a 
girl. But just now the children pay no atten- 
‘tion to these. They are engrossed with the story 
for it has to do with the very things they saw 
on their outdoor trip to the streets the day 
before. Later in the morning they will make 
another trip, this time down into the subway. 
They will keep their eyes and ears open and 
tomorrow they will tell the teacher what they 
saw. The teacher will treasure their words, re- 


T listen, and so attentively, these five 
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a Progressive Teacher? 


A. Gordon Melvin 
School of Education 
College of the City of New York 


make a story, a story of the subway. She will 
read it to the children and publish in her next 
book to be read to other children. This is Mrs. 
Mitchell’s way. These are some activities of a 
morning in a progressive school. 

We enter another progressive classroom. It 
is the kindergarten of the University of Chi- 
cago. It is almost time for dismissal. In a cor- 
ner rests a barrel on its side; within is a mother 
hen and her chicks in the straw.*The young- 
sters have been watching the brood, off and 
on, throughout the morning. But now it is the 
story hour. The children bring up a small rug 
which they spread at the teacher's feet, as she 
talks to them about the hen and the chicks. 
Stories are exchanged, back and forth. The 
children turn to look at the hen and the teacher 
tells them that if they continue to do so she 
will put up a screen. But no screen is neces- 
sary from then on. 


Something New in Every Classroom 


THER mornings have been spent in other 
progressive schools. In one school the 
lunch was a cup of water on a bare table; in 
another a bottle of milk held in the lap and 
sipped through a straw; while in another school 
the tables were set with dishes by the children 
and decorated with their own home-made paper 
doilies. There is working in clay and wood in 
some schools, a large doll’s house in one class- 
room, a table set for the doll’s tea-party in an- 
other. The work of the upper grades is equally 
varied. In one school is a Viking’s boat, in an- 
other a blue and white model of the Panama 
Canal, in another a model of the faraway realm 
of Robinson .Crusoe which would have de- 
lighted Rousseau himself. Everywhere the work 
of progressive schools is different. It is this 
which stands out as one considers these visits 
to modern schools; in no case was the work 
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arrange the order of their sentences, and so 
of one school the same as that of another. 
There was much variation. Each school was 
different from any other. 

How unlike in this matter of variation was 
the old traditional school and how closely it 
followed a pattern, the accepted pattern of the 
system to which it belonged. I travelled some 
years ago from school to school of a certain 
system. I entered buildings in many towns miles 
apart only to find each grade room, each kin- 
dergarten, a replica of the other. The kinder- 
garten was conducted in the Froebelian way. 
A program was worked out and in each school 
that program was followed—the checked tables, 
the gifts, the circles, the marching. A schedule 
of things to do was accepted and these things 
were done in every schoolroom. It was a crys- 
tallized system. So in the upper grades there 
was a set subject matter curriculum. To enter 
one classroom was almost the same as to enter 
another. The classroom equipment was negli- 
gible. The teacher was at the desk explaining 
and the children were at their desks listening 
or working. It was the sameness of a formal 
institutionalized system. 


In the progressive schoolroom, on the con- 
trary, we find the variety of life itself. Here is 
a teacher with an experimental attitude, who 
is seeking the curriculum suited to her group, 
to solve the social, environmental, and indi- 
vidual problems of her special class. To her 
the educative process is not a clearly mapped 
out scheme but a continual adventure. It changes 
from day to day. In seeking the way, the 
teacher is progressive; both she-and the chil- 
dren learn and grow. 

The teacher who would become progressive 
may be somewhat bewildered with the various 
devices, plans, and technics of which she has 
heard vague descriptions, which she has some- 
times seen and only partially understands. 
What, she asks, is a progressive teacher? Is 
she one who introduces projects into her work? 
Not so. Many progressive teachers carry on 
projects and the project 1s just now a progres- 
sive mode, yet the teacher who attempts to be- 
come a progressive by imitation of projects is 
likely to fail from lack of understanding of 
what is fundamental to the project. What is 
a progressive school? Is it a school which is 
carried on according to the Dalton Plan? While 
a school soundly organized on the Dalton Lab- 
oratory Plan is undoubtedly a progressive school 
yet it is so only as long as it remains mobile 
in its method and technic. What then of the 
Winnetka Plan? It is an excellent example of 
a school adapted to the needs of the community 
in which it is placed. Yet to imitate it, is to 
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kill it. The progressive teacher dies in imita- 
tion and lives in creation. 


Scientific Outlook Necessary 


HAT which characterizes the progressive 

teacher is primarily an attitude rather than 
a set plan or series of devices. The progressive 
teacher is first of all scientific in her outlook. 
She regards the teaching situation in which she 
finds herself as a problem to be solved. She 
knows what she has been able to learn by study 
of the nature of children, she has learned to 
analyse the physical and social environment of 
her pupils. She has built up in herself a habit 
of judging in classroom situations. She is not 
a member of a cult but a free exponent and 
interpreter of truth. 

Thus the progressive teacher is one who has 
benefited by what the science of education has 
to offer. What the progressive teacher holds 
is no unchanging creed but a set of principles 
which are with us today as the experience of 
the race and the results of modern scientific 
investigation, and some of which will be gone 
tomorrow. Thus progressive teachers differ 
widely in respect to many matters but, for the 
most part, they are today agreed that the school 
day of the child should be made up of a se- 
ries of varied activities. Thus wherever we go 
in the progressive schools we no longer find 
the child sitting still at his desk all day but 
walking and playing, using his legs and his 
fingers and his tongue, his eyes and hts mind. 
There are in the new school day activities for 
the whole child. School life is organized into 
units of conduct rather than in units of subject 
matter. Again, to the modern teacher school 
life is social. Its nature is that of the social 
group. Consequently the children do not sit 
by unheeding anyone but the teacher; they in- 
termingle, they cooperate, they combine in car- 
tying out group tasks, they live together. In 
most progressive schools the activities find their 
origin in the desires, needs, impulses, and in- 
terests of the children. While I would not con- 
sider this essential, yet such a point of view is 
widely held by many progressive teachers. 
Finally children in progressive schools learn 
to accept responsibility for their own conduct. 
They are trained to be orderly and responsible 
rather than compelled to be so by the teacher. 
They are not forced into conformity which they 
do not understand but are taught the nature of 
their environment and conform to it of their 
own accord. Progressive teachers do not en- 
force order if they can avoid doing so but 
rather develop orderliness. Such are some of 
the principles which govern progressive schools 
today. 
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Character Education Procedures 


not, ‘To be or not to be!”’ It is. Nothing 

can change the fact that, whether we like 
it or not, whether the result be saint or sinner, 
character is always being formed. Nor is it for 
this day and age to decide which traits are de- 
sirable. Before any man now living came into 
the world, society had set its “2 4pm upon cer- 
tain qualities and had branded others as evil. 
Is not the whole problem of our relations to 
our fellow men summed up in the cry ‘Am I 
my brother’s keeper?” ae eve by many gen- 
erations even the giving of the Law on Sinai? 

If we grant these two premises that char- 
acter education is always going on and that its 
major ends are well established in the ideals of 
civilized peoples, there still remains one impor- 
tant question for those who love the good life— 
‘How best can it be done in the right way?” 
as Henry Van Dyke puts it, and what a chal- 
lenging question that is to all who are respon- 
sible for the training of the young! 

That last word “young” is the very word on 
which all thoughtful workers in this field must 
stop. Or rather that is where they must begin— 
the mental hygienists, the character education 
specialists, the parents, and the teachers. None 
of these groups seems to feel satisfied with the 
results of years of don’t-ing and the holding 
up of adult life as a pattern to little children. 
All of them are looking for the way to bring 
up the child in the way he should go. 

In the Ninth Street School, Milwaukee, prin- 
cipal Mr. H. F. Washburne and the teachers, 
like all good principals and teachers every- 
where, are working on this problem. They are 
not satisfied that their school is known for its 
excellent academic work, in spite of many 
handicaps in the poverty and congested living 
quarters of the neighborhood, and for its plan 
of pupil participation in school government; 
they are anxious to have their school known 
for the fine type of personality it sends out 
into the community. 


T= question with Character Education is 


Good Things Made Attractive 


It has long been a practice in this school to 
use for good all the devices which the forces 
of evil know so well how to use to make their 
wares enticing. No effort is spared to make 
good things bright and beautiful as well as to 
praise them for their intrinsic worth. Records 
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Frances Jelinek 


Ninth Street School 
Milwaukee 


of daily progress in arithmetic are kept in 
bright colors. In each grade the teacher finds 
something that appeals to that — age 
group—whether brownies or gold stars or boat 
races or patriotic emblems, or the trappings of 
chivalry; something that will objectify the ab- 
stract goal to be reached and enhance it in the 
eyes of the child. In almost every classroom 
there is a bright chart of some sort, or more 
than one; a constant reminder, in daily use; 
an object of great interest to the pupils and 
judged a valuable aid by the teacher. 

Some teachers began to apply this method to 
various efforts they were making to improve 
conduct and health. The idea spread through- 
out the school. Last fall it occurred to some- 
one that it might be helpful (and certainly in- 
teresting) to gather together copies of all such 
charts, graphs and :records, with an explana- 
tion of how each was used and something in 
the way of a critical evaluation. Teachers were 
invited to hunt up earlier helps and devices 
and to add those now in use and contribute 
them to a school collection. 


All Voluntary Participation 


There is nothing compulsory about parties 
pating in the project. Any teacher who for any 
reason does not care to cooperate is not com- 
pelled or urged to do so, Some of them hap- 
pen to be “‘squirrel women” and among other 
things, saved complete files of all their plans 
for years past, while others have had to try to 
recall and rewrite what schemes they devised 
even a year ago. One person’s contribution may 
be a single page, an idea which works peren- 
nially, efficacious with each succeeding new 
class; another, still seeking for the best way 
or possessed of unusual inventive faculty, may 
have a new idea for each month of each semes- 
ter of each year, a record of continuous expeti- 
mentation over a longer period of time. 

All are alike in this, however, that there is 
no so-called ‘formal teaching’? in Character 
Education. There may be a school, (but 
where?) in which lessons in honesty may prof- 
itably be set for the third week in February (of 
when you will) and courtesy taught at another 
set time, but in the Ninth Street School it seems 
best to follow what is called the incidental ot 
indirect method. This means that one waits 
for the occasion, and would only that one had 
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longer to wait! A certain class selected seven 
goals toward which to work, namely: courtesy, 
industry, cleanliness, promptness, dependabil- 
ity, thrift, and honesty. For a week the teacher 
kept a record of the situations arising under 
each from the opening of school at eight-thirty 
until recess time at ten-fifteen, and found that 
the only two under which occasions did not 
arise daily in that short period of less than 
two hours were promptness and thrift—prompt- 
ness because the pupils were anxious to get 
into the warm school-house long before the 
doors opened, and thrift because they were so 
desperately poor that everyone was making the 
most of what he had. 


In every class, the pupils and teacher to- 
gether decide what training or improvement is 
most needed. The teacher’s hand is seen in this 
one thing, however, that she secures the inclu- 
sion in the list, in some form or other, of the 
four qualities marked on the Milwaukee ele- 
mentary school report cards:—Effort, Courtesy, 
Dependability, Cooperation. If you say: 

“How can — differentiate between De- 
pendability and Cooperation? Doesn’t Coopera- 
tion include Dependability or the other way 
around?” 

I can only answer, 

“The teachers can’t tell which from t’other 
either. Try it yourself.” 

The teachers must give marks and the pupils 
must be marked in these four qualities—yea, 
verily from the first grade to the eighth. It 
behooves the teacher, then, to make as clear as 
possible to both herself and the pupils which 
situations come under which heuhen and the 
desirable reaction in each case. 

The question as to whether competition and 
competitive scores in behavior do not obstruct 
the very aims they seek to serve is far from 
being settled and there are adherents of both 
sides in the school. Those who believe that it 
is good to stimulate competition and to reward 
the winners with a distinction of some sort use 
such devices as the well-known castle of knight- 
hood, the hall of fame, the flower garden, or 
the building of the dream house. Pupils keep 
individual records. Large and attractive ones 
ate kept on the board so that the pupil can 
watch his progress. 

On the other side of the question are those 
who prefer to have the pupil try to surpass his 
Own previous record and compete only with 
himself. This necessitates individual records, 
of course, and covers a longer period of time. 
It does seem harder to motivate, for everyone 
enjoys surpassing the other fellow. Those who 
defend this method believe it carries with it less 
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danger of smugness and a “holier than thou” 
attitude. They, too, have devised ways of mak- 
ing it interesting to the pupils—mountain 
climbing, keys to success, and cumulative scores. 
Large, bright colored duplicates are posted on 
the walls or drawn on the boards. 

In this second group are some who believe 
that the clean record is the best way and they 
have their pupils check not evidence of success 
but need of improvement. It can be made a 
consummation as devoutly to be wished to have 
a clean record as to have one plastered over 
with stars. Perhaps there may be as great a 
temptation as in other methods to achieve per- 
fection at any cost. When a boy who came 
tardy was reminded that he must check his 
chart against Promptness, he looked ruefully 
at his hitherto unsullied record and asked, 

“If I had stayed at home instead of coming 
when I knew I was late, I shouldn’t have had 
a check, should I?” 

A nice problem for a ten year old child to 
raise—whether to sacrifice a half day’s attend- 
ance to the perfect record; whether it’s the 
crime or being caught that counts! 

All these three ways of spurring one on to 
greater effort—competition with our fellow 
men, comparison with our own past achieve- 
ment, and the attempt to attain the absolute— 


are recognized and accepted in every day life. 
It is each teacher's privilege to select the method 
by which she thinks she can help most and to 


discard a method which does not 
satisfactory. 

Not the least interesting of the forty pages 
in the booklet now being compiled are those 
telling which devices have been discarded and 
why. Indeed, that critical survey of the work 
is one of the greatest gains to be realized in 
the experiment. Another is that it offers each 
teacher the 2 pce to study what the others 
have done and gives her suggestions for future 
use. Keeping a record of how the thing works 
is quite in line with the procedure approved 
of in the exact sciences and can be only gain 
to those who are doing it. 

Whether the undertaking appeals to anyone 
else or not, the little booklet, Character Edu- 
cation, Ninth Street School, is evidence that the 
ptincipal and teachers of that school have the 
courage of their convictions. They are recog- 
nizing the need for character education and 
willing to apply all the knowledge and skill 
they have in meeting that need. They are try- 
ing themselves out. They express in these pages 
an experimental attitude, a pioneer spirit fac- 
ing that resisting frontier, the kingdom within. 
It is the one that must be conquered or the 
rest of education is unavailing. 


prove 
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The Story of a 


Beautiful Japanese Panel 


ON THE wall, above the desk, in the office 

of the La Crosse Hogan school, is a panel 
which seldom fails to attract the attention of a 
visitor. The following story explains its exist- 
ence: 

The pupils of the 6 A grades, after a study 
of Japan, noted, as one of the outstanding char- 
acteristics and accomplishments of the Japanese 
people that from childhood 
up they make a special study 
of art and artistic arrange- 
ment. So, with that in mind, 
they decided that an artistic 
arrangement of things Jap- 
anese might result in a deco- 
rative wall panel. 

Each pupil, having chosen 
a topic which he thought 
could be well _ illustrated, 
wrote his name, his topic, 
and the name of his illustra- 
tion on the board. After a 
comparison by the class each 
one was assigned his definite 
task as to story and picture. 

The stories explaining the 
— were compiled in 

ook form to be used as a 
future guide for the panel. 

After each pupil had made 
his unit picture, the big task 
was what to do about picture 
arrangement on the panel. 
Heretofore pupils had made 
individual panels on small 
white cloths brought from 
home. Those, however, had 
been sketched and filled in 
with colored wax crayons. 
This large panel, it was decided, would be 
made on unbleached muslin, using poster 
paints for coloring. 

The arithmetic lesson in linear and square 
measure materialized into the measurement of 
a rectangle forty by ninety-two inches, a two- 
inch margin, and a subdivision of the inner 
area into smaller surfaces each of which was 
measured according to the picture planned and 
according to its ean 

Pictures were drawn and sometimes redrawn. 
Colors for each picture were considered. Upon 
comparison it was found that care must be 
taken to choose colors wisely in order that the 
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Josephine M. Kohn 


Sixth Grade, Hogan School 
La Crosse 


whole might not have the appearance of a 
“crazy quilt.” Colors finally chosen were blues, 
greens, orange, yellow, rose, violet, brown, and 
white to be arranged in harmony, with black 
used to outline the persons or objects. Red 
was to be omitted. That matter was decided 
upon after a group of two pupils had attempted 
to place the red and white Japanese flag in the 
lower, central part of the 
panel. They found red to be 
entirely out of harmony with 
the other colors. 

In the Hogan School there 


so the election booth, two 
floors down, was appropri- 
ated for the work. 

Plans and pictures were 
made in the  schoolroom. 
From four to six boys and 
girls were sent at one time 
to the art room, as it was 
now called, with one of them 
as ‘‘manager.” One “‘mana- 
ger’ proved to be so efficient 
that he was unanimously 
chosen to remain in that po- 
sition until the work was 
completed. 

Beginning at the top left 
and right, later the center, 
they proceeded downward to 
trace their patterns. Painting 
immediately followed. As 
soon as one group had fin- 
ished the color work and had 
outlined the picture in black, 
that group was sent back to 
the regular room and imme- 
diately another group went to apply its unit. 

Since the work was a correlation of reading, 
spelling, arithmetic, English, handwriting, 
music, and art, most of the day was utilized 
by the workers. Though the pupils were left 
by themselves, under pupil management, the 
problem of discipline was not a difficult one, 
since each pupil was so interested in his task 
and was nh a not to daub his work. 

When all was completed the panel was 
pressed on the reverse side with a warm iron. 
It was then stretched on a light, wooden frame 
work. This panel is the pride of all who took 
part in the making of it. 
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A Guidance Program 
For Rural Schools» 


OMEWHERE along the line of our educa- 
S tional program many children are deprived 

of the privileges of a high school educa- 
tion because there is no guiding hand to stimu- 
late an interest in that direction. Guidance is 
considered an essential part of the high school 
curriculum, but little is being done to effect a 
guidance program for the elementary child in 
the smaller school and particularly for the rural 
boy and girl. Only a small percentage of our 
rural school graduates go on to high school, 
and the cause of this break in the rural child’s 
educational life lies in the fact that teachers do 
not perpetuate a definite program of guidance. 
This condition is deplorable. In this age of 
specialization and industrial reform, this ma- 
chine age and the advent of a new type of ex- 
istence, it is more necessary than ever for the 
former to have additional education to meet 
the growing needs of the day. Experience tells 
us that guidance cannot be left to chance. City 
systems provide a careful check on the child’s 
progress through school by means of the cumu- 
lative record. Because of the lack of clerical 
help, because the rural child moves about a 
great deal, and because teachers are changed 
often, it is hardly possible to perfect a record 
beginning with the child in grade one and 
continuing through grade agi and then into 
high school. 

Much valuable information can be accumu- 
lated during the seventh and the eighth school 
years by contributions of the child, the parents, 
the teacher, and the county superintendent. The 
questionnaire will lend itself to a portrayal of a 
graphic picture of the individual’s achievement, 
personal data, and particular characteristics. It 
will aid also in stimulating an interest in higher 
education by leading the pupil and the parent 
to think seriously about a high school educa- 
tion. It will make it possible for the teachers 
and the county superintendent's office to offer 
guidance to the end that more boys and girls 
will enjoy the opportunities of a high school 
education. 

The following questionnaire has these char- 
acteristics; (a) it presents a well balanced cross 
section of the in ividual, (b) an opportunity 
is given the teacher to describe the child’s gen- 
eral characteristics and (c) it gives definite in- 
formation about the pupil’s achievement and 
his intelligence. 

This questionnaire was sent to forty-three 
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high school principals and city superintendents. 
The response has been gratifying with such 
comments: “I think your questionnaire is very 
comprehensive and one which will fill an edu- 
cational need.” ‘‘That is a fine idea and I hope 
you get it into the hands of as many people as 
possible.” “Your plan to get the data contained 
in your questionnaire for each of your rural 
school graduates is, in my opinion, a mighty 
fine one. I would give a good deal to have 
this data for all eighth grade graduates tribu- 
tary to my city.” “Very good. Just what we 
need. It will help us a great deal.” “Your 
questionnaire is O. K. Very valuable.” 

The questionnaire is divided into two parts, 
each part to be printed on a separate sheet. 
The part the child and parents fill in should be 
sent home with the eighth grade child during 
March. When it is returned to the teacher, he 
fills in the greater part of page two and sends 
it on to the superintendent's office before the 
county eighth grade examinations, which are 
usually held in May. After the examinations 
the superintendent fills in the lower part of 
page two and forwards the entire questionnaire 
to the superintendent or high school principal 
of the school mentioned by the child in his 
part of the questionnaire. 

The summer vacation offers an ideal time 
for the High School Principal and the Super- 
intendent to contact all prospective students for 
the ensuing year. 

The questionnaire follows: 


et ; Age 
Last name First Initial 


When is your next birthday ? 
Month Day 

Dog Or mil? =o. ; 
DAMS S QUID 8 oe cau 
His occupation? — ; 
In what township is your ‘home located ? 
What country did your father’s people come from ? 
Se TE NIRS 
How many brothers have “you?_- OWS 2s 
How many of your brothers or sisters have gone to 

high school? _____-_ as 
How many years were you. in element ary gr ades ?___- 
What grades, if any, did you skip ?- cae staan 
What grades did you repeat ?__ 
Have you missed school for a long period because of 


illness? _.._- Es 
(One month or more at a time) 


During .what grades ?__ Bae 
What amusement do you ‘like best ?- 

Are you planning to attend high school ? 
Where? ....- i a Eckel HES 





What prompted you to make this decision to attend 

Rattne CMNONON fe tee oe a ee are 

If you are not planning to attend high school, why 
? 


do you live from the nearest high 
RUMOR eee ete ee rae etna weg ee 


Would attending high school help you any in pre- 
paring for that job? 

What do your parents think about your attending 
BIRUVSCROOl? s.o5 eke Aue ata aed u aia 


(When you have answered all the questions on 
this blank hand this questionnaire to your teacher.) 


Superintendent 


Teacher, please fill in the blanks below and attach 
this to the questionnaire that your eighth graders 
hand in to you. 

Pupil’s name 
Last Name First Initial 
How would you rate the above named pupil? (Check 
answer in proper place) 
Good 


Superior Average Fair 


How does his appearance and manner affect others? 


Avoided by Well liked Sought by 
others by others others 
Does he need constant prodding or does he go ahead 


with his work without being told? ~------___ 
Needs much 
prodding 


Does ordinary assignments Seeks additional 
of own accor tasks 


How does he control his emotion? __.-------- a 
Easily moved to anger 
or depression 


is unresponsive Well balanced Very responsive 
Has he a definite program in terms of which he 


distributes his time and energy? ~-------~-_- 
Aims to just get by 


Has vaguely formed Engrossed in realizing well 
objectives ormulated objectives 


What special interests have you observed? ~---___- 
Teacher 


Dist. No. 
To be filled in at the office: 


Superintendent 





Wisconsin School of the Air 
Available for Northern Counties 


THE linking of the state-owned radio stations, 

the improvement in presentation technique, 
more school radio installations, and a recog- 
nition by teachers of the potentialities of radio 
are making the Wisconsin School of the Air of 
greater service to more people now than ever 
before. 

WLBL, station of the Department of Agri- 
culture and Markets at Stevens Point, and 
WHA, operated by the University in Madison, 
have recently been connected by wire to broad- 
cast certain features simultaneously. Together 
they take these classroom programs within the 
hearing of most of the schools of the state. 

Ten programs to supplement class work are 
presented each week. Records show that dur- 
ing the first semester 22,300 children in the 
WHA audience enjoyed the broadcasts each 
week, 

Around the Globe, Character Inspiration, 
Story Time for Little Folks, Dramatic Mo- 
ments in History, Science Explorers Club, Jour- 
neys in Music-land, Art Craft, Rhythm and 
Dramatic Games, Nature Study, and Scouts of 
Truth are all listed for grade school use. 
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“Scouts of Truth” a new series this semes- 
ter, should find many listeners. The stories of 
men of ancient times are told in a simple and 
interesting manner. Aristotle, Demosthenes, 
Ptolemy, Mohammed and Pericles are among 
the “‘scouts’” whose “truths” will be discussed. 
This style of treatment will vivify the study of 
ancient history and motivate activity in other 
fields. 

“Better Speech”, a high-school level series, 
is being offered on the air for the first time. It 
gives practical, dramatized instruction for per- 
sonal development in speech. It serves to sup- 
plement instruction in speech courses in the 
high school, and is particularly valuable where 
no regular course is offered in that field. 
Adults, especially club-workers and_ others 
needing speech proficiency, will find this of 
great value. It is heard over both stations at 
9:15 o'clock each Monday morning. 

Any teacher may receive a complete schedule 
of the programs of the Wisconsin School of 
the Air, without cost, by asking for it. Write 
H. B. McCarty, Program Director WHA, Mad- 
ison. It gives specific daily topics, study helps, 
and lists other educational features for children. 
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F YOU come with me into the 
home economics rooms of the 
Madison Public Schools, I will tell 
you about some of the things the 
girls are doing there. 


Mary and Jane and Helen are seniors and 
members of the Homemaking Class. They have 
just completed a unit called ‘The Girl Her- 
self’, and are demonstrating one way in which 
they have been encouraged to improve. Mary 
and Jane are entertaining at an informal after- 
noon tea for Helen who is a newcomer. There 
is the tea table, cozy and dainty in its faultless 
arrangement, food selected and prepared with 
understanding and care, furniture well ar- 
ranged in the improvised living room. Dresses 
suitable for the occasion are being worn, guests 
are greeted and introductions made with amaz- 
ing poise and grace. Over the friendly cups 
everyone settles down comfortably to convers- 
ing. Every need of the situation has so far 
been charmingly met. Soon, however, we notice 
that something has gone awry; there is a look 
of bewilderment on faces of hostesses and 
guests. Do the girls themselves know what has 
disturbed their ease and confidence? This is 
what Jane and Mary and Helen admitted later 
when they themselves criticized their little dem- 
onstration. Not by any effort of mind and will 
had they been able to raise the conversation 
above the level of “Who is her boy friend?”, 
“A new dress at every dance’, “He used to be 
Mary’s friend, but Susie cut her out”. Each 
girl was thoroughly aware, and ashamed, of 
her limited interests and voluntarily resolved 
to improve her English and extend her experi- 
ences to include people and books and topics 
of current and general importance. This dem- 
onstration was meant to show that the girls 
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From Domestic Economists 


to 


Character Educators 


Mrs. Losia S. Davies 


Central High School 
Home Economics Teacher in Madison 


had much to learn that was useful in life situa- 
tions, as well as to suggest a road to follow in 
further improvement. Do you think it might 
furnish an incentive to study more seriously 
history and science and literature? 


Emily is a little colored girl who is a mem- 
ber of this same class. What definite problem 
of self-improvement shall Emily select—a prob- 
lem closely touching, of course, her everyday 
living, the solution of which will help her to 
live her life more satisfyingly and beautifully. 
Emily is the youthful organist at the little 
church of which she is a member. She dearly 
loves playing the organ, but the members of 
the choir, who are much older than Emily, are 
a constant source of irritation to her because, 
to quote Emily, “They are hard to get along 
with”. Here is a problem that touches her 
closely and under the guidance of her home 
economics teacher she searches for and finds 
satisfactory ways of meeting these annoyances 
and of banishing most of them. It has re- 
quired weeks of study and effort, but all that 
Emily has learned about psychology and just 
how much she has gained in self-control can- 
not be measured. We hope that she is a little 
better fitted to some day establish a home of 
her own in which personalities may grow and 
express themselves, and at the same time live 
together in harmony. 


More Than Cooking 


Now let us step into a seventh grade class. 
These girls have recently completed a unit 
built around the girl’s bedroom. Ruth entered 
the class with the seventh gradet’s usual eager 
question, “Will we cook or sew?” Ruth did 
vastly more than either cook or sew. Let us 
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find out more about her and see if you do not 
agree with me. She is one of three children 
whose father has a moderately comfortable in- 
come. The home, however, in no way reflects 
this income nor the genuine good taste of the 
family. The furnishings were scarcely moder- 
ately comfortable; they were distinctly unin- 
teresting, even dilapidated. Ruth carried home 
all the little articles which she had made for 
her bedroom, and which constituted her ‘‘sew- 
ing’, but in addition she carried all the new 
ideas she gained from study and demonstrations 
and class discussions—ideas about decorating 
walls, refinishing old furniture, making new 
furniture from materials on hand, curtaining 
windows, selecting and hanging pictures, equip- 
ping and arranging closets, and harmonious 
color schemes. She carried these ideas home 
and interested her father and mother in help- 
ing her to apply her ideas in the arrangement 
of her own room, with the result that a little 
fresh paint of just the right color, some new 
curtains of suitable material and color, taste- 
fully hung, a re-arrangement of furniture, a 
freshening up here, and an added orderliness 
there, set Ruth's room quite apart from the rest 
of the house. “Why not see what could be 
done to the living room?” said her father and 
mother. Again results were most satisfying and 
by this time the whole family was interested 
and working together. Might as well freshen 
up the other rooms now so they would seem to 
belong to each other, they concluded. And as 
father said with pride weeks later, “It all started 
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with Ruth’s interest in her room. I’m so glad 
we did it while the children are home to enjoy 
it with us”. 


Early Lessons on Budgets 


Here is another seventh grade group I should 
like to tell you about. These girls seemed to 
need especial help in planning a wiser use of 
time and money. The girls keep diaries, in 
which they record the use of leisure time and 
of spending money. Is seventy-five cents too 
large a portion of the family income for Ann 
to spend each week for movies? Could Ann 
substitute for movies some home activity such 
as music, games, corn popping, candy making, 
or some outdoor activity such as skating, or 
hiking? Is there a definite relation between a 
weekend of exciting movies and Monday morn- 
ing’s excessive restlessness? Can it be a mere 
coincidence that a series of exciting shows can 
almost undermine a hard fought control of 
nervous habits such as nail biting? Ann and 
her classmates are inclined, after giving them 
much thought, to answer these questions affirm- 
atively. So each member of the class draws a 
circle representing the twenty-four hours of the 
day oe undertakes to budget her time more 
wisely—ten hours for sleep, six for school, 
another allotment for eating; then indoor ac- 
tivities which may be helping mother, reading, 
or playing games, and outdoor activities which 
may be taking a younger child out for an air- 
ing, hiking, skating, Camp Fire or Girl Scout 
work, These budgets are discussed, revised, im- 
proved, and the interests of Ann and her class- 
mates grow wider and wider, and living be- 
comes more orderly and more satisfying. 

One more case I must tell you about is Dor- 
othy in the ninth grade. Dorothy is vivacious 
and irresponsible, sophisticated and mature for 
her age, apparently much more concerned with 
trying out on her pretty face all known cosmet- 
ics, than with learning anything about child 
care and training. She has come into the class 
quite by accident and professes no interest in 
the subject. But the teacher knows how home 
economics has enriched her own life every step 
of the way, and she also knows that in some 
way it can make Dorothy’s life fuller too. In 
a short time Dorothy begins to see this new 
subject in relation to her three-year-old niece. 


“Ruth 
articles 
room,” 


carried home all the little 
the had made for her bed- 
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The child, to use Dorothy's own words, is an 
“adorable one’, but is growing up with faulty 
food habits which have become a serious men- 
ace to her health and happiness. So Dorothy 
decides to make a study of child feeding. How 
important is food to a child’s health? What 
are the nutritional needs of a little child and 
how are these needs best met? What does one 
need to know about cookery to prepare these 
foods? What are good food habits and how 
may they best be established? What responsi- 
bilities has each member of the family in es- 
tablishing good habits in the child? These are 
some of the questions for which Dorothy 
searched for answers. She set for herself the 
task of informing herself, educating the 
mother, and helping to build up in the child 
desirable habits to replace the undesirable ones. 
The project involved reading and thought and 
evaluation, and it opened to Dorothy many in- 
teresting studies in child training. 

In these brief glimpses of work being done 
in the Home Economics Department of the 
Madison schools, one sees some of the changes 
that have recently taken place in the teaching 
of home economics. These changes have been 


’ 
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expressed by Newell W. Edson, Director of the 
Division of Education and Family Relations, 
American Social Hygiene Association, in a pa- 
per read at the annual meeting of the N. E. A. 
in Atlantic City in June 1932: 

“To one who has watched education in the 
United States for the past twenty years there 
have been few more fascinating developments 
than that of home economics in its swing from 
the mechanics to the spirit of homemaking, 
from the formalism of fact-giving to meeting 
day by day the life situations of pupils. And 
in that swing home economics teachers have 
made some advances of untold value to edu- 
cation, advances that put you to the front of 
progressive education. One is the thesis that 
the home is not an end in itself but is a me- 
dium for expressing personalities and until it 
becomes that medium, it is not a real home. 
Another is the thesis that homemaking skills 
are of value in proportion as they make more 
possible the expression of oneself in a home. 
And now you have come to an even more im- 
portant advance—the thesis that family rela- 
tions, the living together of family members, 
is the real purpose of the home, and that any 
attempt to meet the life situations of your pu- 
pils draws you constantly into family relations. 
So home economics has swung from housekeep- 
ing to homemaking, from ovens and textiles 
and spending, to include the tremendously 
complicated interrelations of family members, 
which not only are the background of your 
pupils’ lives but do more to influence their 
characters than any other experiences. Thus 
perforce you have changed from domestic econ- 
omists to character educators.” 








sia at The 
World Fair oe 


AST November, our sixth B grade put on a 

geography demonstration in the form of a 
play entitled, ‘Asia at the World Fair.” It was 
a very simple classroom production using little 
scenery and few costumes. All of it was por- 
trayed in our classroom, thus eliminating any 
ideas of a “special show’. I have forty-nine 
pupils, and each one had at least one speaking 
part in it. 

The simplicity of the project was its greatest 
virtue. For example, the Shedd Aquarium, was 
portrayed by means of about eight fish, drawn 
and colored by students, standing in the chalk 
trough. The Union Depot of Chicago was a 
scene of its usual excitement; but there were 
no trains, no depot fixtures, etc. It was up to 
the enthusiasm of the people who were there, 
to show that it was a depot. 

Enthusiasm and interest ran high. One morn- 
ing I arrived at school quite early. Two of the 
boys were already there. The reason for their 
early arrival was a long newspaper clipping giv- 
ing a young girl’s impression of the World 
Fair in 1892. Couldn't they please tell the 
class about it? They did, but were interrupted 
many times by interested listeners asking for 
explanations of one point or another. 

Participation of the idea was 100% from 
beginning to end. There are several children 
in the class whose interest defies stimulation. 
Yet one of these, a fourteen year old girl, sel- 
dom came to class without at least one clipping 
related to the project. 

The following explanation gives a brief sum- 
mary of the way in which the idea was con- 
ceived, worked out and produced. 

The first day of the semester, several of the 
children were animatedly discussing their vaca- 
tion experiences. Said Jack, ‘“While we were 
in Chicago, we saw the World Fair Buildings.” 
A question immediately arose as to the nature 
of and the reason for these buildings. Then 
followed a discussion led by three or four chil- 
dren who had also seen them during vacation. 

On the second day I was introducing them 
to Asia—their first geography assignment for 
the semester. One child was giving his views 
on the vast differences between the Americans 
and the Asiatics, when he remembered the 
World Fair discussion, and asked, “Will Asia 
come to the World Fair?” 

This question was answered and taken up by 
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Ruth P. Kuemmerlein 


Sixth Grade Teacher 
Henry L. Palmer School 
Milwaukee 


the class. Jack again asked, “Why can’t we 
study Asia in America by having her people 
come to the World Fair?’ The class caught the 
idea at once, and work began on our play im- 
mediately. They watched newspapers, delved 
through supplementary books, used magazines, 
and brought in many library books for added 
material. 

Their idea, as they worked on it more fully, 
seemed to be to try to catch the feeling of the 
Asiatics who would visit our country, and to 
study the things they might be exhibiting. 

When we worked on a list of chief inter- 
ests, I was not surprised to see that 90% of 
the class wished the people of Asia to come 
first. We studied the people’s dress, their cus- 
toms, their ideas, their speech, their education, 
their religion, their homes. We did this through 
picture study, stories, descriptive material, 
slides, topics, and pupil demonstrations. By the 
time we had finished, the children knew how 
the Chinese would be affected by America, 
what influence Ghandi had over the people of 
India, and why the Japanese preferred the floor 
and hard blocks to our luxurious chairs and 


beds. 
Exports and Imports Studied 


After people, came industries and products. 
They made maps, charts, and graphs. We used 
slides to study the silk, tea, and rice industries. 
Samples of cloth and wool were brought in 
and woven. Exports and imports were studied, 
and the needs of the people were emphasized. 
In connection with industries, climatic condi- 
tions were studied. The why of the industries 
was taken up so that as foreigners, the children 
could more easily speak about their native coun- 
tries. Then, the important cities, boundaries, 
rivers, and mountains were learned to further 
familiarize them with Asia. 

When the actual writing began I tried out 
two methods. One of these was to allow the 
children to write parts by themselves. These 
were read by committees who worked on dif- 
ferent countries, and the best parts were used. 
The second method was to work it out entirely 
as a Class project. Children thought out their 
ideas and the words to express them. One child 
wrote the finished product on the board, after 
which it was corrected and copied into final 
manuscript. 
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When the play score was completed the con- 
tent amounted to the following: One child 
read a composition which presumably was 
written as a class assignment on “What I ex- 
pect to see at the World Fair in Chicago in 
1933.” As he read he introduced the acts of 
the play, thus giving the entire piece of work 
continuity. For example: his introductory sen- 
tence to the first act was, “Picture, if you can, 
several Chinese in the United States meeting 
their American brothers for the first time, and 
discussing the differences in their lives.’ At 
this point the first act began. 

The action took place in a hotel lobby 
and consisted primarily of three Chinamen who 
had come to America for the first time. Their 
conversation was very philosophical. Discussion 
centered around the better opportunities of 
American children, the fine farms, the abund- 
ance of space, fresh air, fresh milk, etc. Sud- 
denly two Americans interrupted, and the con- 
versation then included the Chinese—Japanese 
situation in Manchoukuo. How did the Chinese 
now feel toward the Japanese? Why didn’t 
China take more drastic steps against her op- 
pressors? Their discussion finally ended with 
a dissertation on the usefulness of the yak to 
the people of Tibet. 


Ghandi Interpreted 


The second act was set in a depot where a 
crowd of people had gathered to greet the 
Hindu delegation. Again the composition was 
used as an introduction: “The delegation from 
India will come to tell us their, views on Great 
Britain and Ghandi.” The visitors were met 
by the Mayor of Chicago. Their conversation 
was interrupted by the erstwhile newspaper re- 
porter. Questions and answers between the re- 
porters and the Hindus brought out the topics 
of Ghandi and how much he meant to the 
people of India, the relationship between India 
and Great Britain, and India’s need for entire 
representation in casting its vote. The Taj 
Mahal was described and its story told. Both 
Ceylon’s and India’s exports were also discussed. 

In the next act a group of interested people 
were studying the fish in none other than the 
Shedd Aquarium. The origin of gold fish 
brought bystanders into the discussion and soon 
representatives from China, Japan, India, Si- 
beria, Arabia, and America, told about their 
fishing experiments and industries. 

The fourth act again presented industries, 
but this time in the environment of the Prod- 
ucts’ Building of the Fair. Here cardboards 
containing exhibits of the silk, weaving, cot- 
ton, and tea industries were set up. In each 
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case a native explained his industry to a friend 
by means of a prepared topic. 

In the fifth act only were costumes or scenery 
used. Up to this point the only indication of 
one’s country was a wide paper, worn on his 
chest, which blazed the name in show card 
colors. The entire fifth act was to take place in 
an International Building of the Fair given 
over to natives so that they could portray actual 
scenes of their lives in their own surroundings. 
The first scene was a portrayal of a Japanese 
tea party. Four girls in costumes rape 985. 
tea and discussing their own private affairs in- 
cluding American shoes, tea ceremonials, visits 
to Kamatkura, Buddah, etc. 


Two Arabs and Their Dates 


The second scene was on the Arabian desert. 
Here two Arabs, bedecked in sheets, sat be- 
neath a date palm of their own making. As 
they ate their dates they spoke of caravans, of 
rose leaves, new camels, and pearl exhibits. A 
sudden sand storm sent them scurrying off to 
find shelter for their flocks. 


Scene three was a game of bat-ball, played 
by four Chinese maidens clad in colorful 
Chinese pajamas. A baby on the back of one 
of them was a timely concern, and sent them 
home to dinner sooner than they wished. 


The fourth scene showed two Persian maid- 
ens diligently weaving an oriental rug for an 
American customer. Their conversation told of 
their work, their play, their needs, their home 
life, and their accomplishments. 

Scene five ended this act with two Chinese 
boys coming out of their house to raise their 
kites on high, and proclaim to the world that, 
“two sons of the House of San had welcomed 
a new son that morning.” 


Act six was the final act. It showed a group 
of Japanese and British leaving the Travel and 
Transport Building. While discussing the ships 
that were exhibited they became acquainted, 
and immediately began to argue about their 
respective countries and the comparison be- 
tween them. The argument, however, led to a 
comprehensive discussion of the likenesses of 
these two great countries. 

The play ended by reading the remainder of 
the linking composition. It was merely a simple 
classroom portrayal of Asiatic people, ideas and 
customs. Follow up tests showed that the class 
had gained a very comprehensive knowledge of 
Asia. How long they will remember the Hima- 
laya Mountains or the Brahmaputra Valley is 
not predictable. One thing is certain: these 
forty-nine children will never forget that peo- 
ple the world over live, think, plan and work. 
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The 


N. 
E. A. Corner 


STOP! Consider the following achievements: 


e 
1917 1931 

$635 Average Salary of Teachers $1440 

High School Certification Requirements tor College 
Graduation Teachers Graduation 
40,000 Summer School Attendance 275,000 
25 State Teachers Colleges 140 
320,689 College and University En- 950,000 

rolment 

1,600,000 High School Enrolment 4,400,000 


Expenditures tor Public $2,320,000,000 
School Education 
5 State Tenure Laws 20 
5 State Retirement Systems 22 
10,000 Members in the N. E. A. 220,149 
200,000 Members in State Education 713,240 
ssociations 


$750,000,000 


The progress which the above figures indi- 
cate has been due in large measure to the com- 
bined efforts of local, state, and national asso- 
ciations. If we hope to hold the ground that 
has been gained, we must show a greater spirit 
of cooperation than has been known in the his- 
tory of education. Many states have felt the 
full force of crushing blows in the last few 
months. In some parts of the country, salaries 
have been cut as much as fifty per cent; in 
other places, schools are without funds, and 
warrants are paid only in groceries and goods 
without any possibility of cash returns. In Ala- 
bama, where conditions are no worse than in a 
half dozen other states, all of the schools in at 
least eight counties have closed. It is encourag- 
ing, however, to see the valiant fight which the 
organized teaching force everywhere has been 
making and to hear of the cooperation which 
the P. T. A., the American Legion, and other 
agencies are showing in large measure. It is 
the aim of our national as well as of our state 
organization to increase their services in order 
to help share to a larger degree the burdens of 
our local communities under which many su- 
perintendents and teachers have broken during 
the past year. 

This message is being directed particularly 
to classroom teachers. You make up the large 
majority of all who are engaged in educational 
work. Have you risen to the occasion and given 
your full support in this emergency to your 
own profession? In brief, are you a member of 
the N. E. A.? 
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Blanche McCarthy 


N. E. A. Director 


Your interests will find expression through 
the Department of Classroom Teachers which 
was organized for your benefit in 1914. It has 
done much to improve the economic status of 
teachers and to secure for them a greater share 
of responsibility in forming educational poli- 
cies. Each year it assists many groups in form- 
ing local organizations and in solving profes- 
sional problems. You will want to become 
acquainted with the Department’s yearbooks 
which are issued with the cooperation of the 
Research Division. The one for 1931 was a 
study of ‘The Economic Welfare of Teachers,” 
and the latest one deals with ‘The Classroom 
Teacher and Character Education.” Your 
N. E. A. membership automatically admits you 
to membership in the Department, and no spe- 
cial dues are required. Mrs. Blanche Preble of 
Chicago is the president for this year. 

For those of you who are particularly inter- 
ested in problems connected with the junior 
and senior high school, the recently revived 
Department of Secondary Education offers a 
definite field for work. Among other aims, it 
hopes to integrate the work being done by 
junior and senior high schools and junior col- 
leges, to secure a better understanding between 
the high schools and colleges concerning sec- 
ondary school curricula, to increase the influ- 
ence of high school teachers in the educational, 
political, and industrial activities of society, 
and to mobilize their ability and influence in 
making them a power in national life. The De- 
partment was revived by the delegate assembly 
at the Los Angeles convention in 1931, and- its 
first meeting which was held in Atlantic City 
last summer was well attended. Its president 
is Ernest D. Lewis of the Evander Childs High 
School, New York City. 

The fact that you are reading this column 
shows you are a W. T. A. member. Your in- 
terest and your ability are needed likewise in 
the national field to help with problems relat- 
ing to your special work as well as with those 
affecting our educational program as a whole 
throughout the nation. The achievements of 
fourteen years listed above are the fruits of 
professional cooperation. The times call for 
renewed efforts to keep us from slipping back- 
ward. Here is a definite service which evety- 
one of us who really believes in the profession 
can give. 
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ew Ideas 


J. T. Giles 


High School Supervisor 


T IS an old and interesting pastime to classify 
persons on the basis of some human trait 
such as honesty, loyalty or patriotism. A com- 

mon example of this is the identification of 
mental types on the basis of their reaction to 
new ideas. The recent advent of the term 
“technocracy” offers an excellent opportunity 
for indulging in this rather futile but some- 
what instructive diversion. 

Undoubtedly the most common attitude to- 
ward a new idea is to ignore it. This is par- 
ticularly characteristic of maturity and old age. 
We all know William James’ famous state- 
ment that few people ever get a really new idea 
after the age of twenty-five. The mind, like 
the body, acquires a set of fixed habits and 
attitudes which are very resistant to change. 
As age advances we tend to become conserva- 
tives, stand-patters and fundamentalists, ignor- 
ing the strange ideas of a new age. Technocracy 
for such as these offers no intellectual stimula- 
tion or challenge. 

A second type of mind, more characteristic 
of youth, accepts with frank enthusiasm the 
new proposal. These are the faddists, the fol- 
lowers of fashion. They do not attempt to un- 
derstand the novel idea in its implications and 
possible consequences, but adopt it at its face 
value on the assurance of its sponsors. The his- 
tory of education is strewn with the ashes of 
“movements” which flared up for a time, often 
sweeping across the western world only to die 
down again as enthusiasm waned. So also in 
the field of government, states and nations have 
been swayed by political panaceas under the 
leadership of magnetic personalities. No illus- 
trations need be cited. 

Still another type of mental attitude is that 
of opposition to the new. Some persons no 
sooner hear of an unfamiliar proposal than they 
immediately begin to attack it. Quite frequently 
these a tae antagonists employ sarcasm 
and ridicule. These were formerly the favorite 
weapons of teachers and lawyers in dealing 
with their victims but are no longer generally 
approved. Many an obstreperous pupil or wit- 
ness has been laughed out of court by the cut- 
ting wit of the teacher or attorney. The unfair- 
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“Technocracy? Bill, it’s the bunk! These 
guys can’t figure America’s energy without 
including the unused ergs of the ‘Tin Cup 
Union’ members.” 


ness of this method of attack on an idea is 
that it is usually directed against the author or 
advocate of the proposal irrespective of the 
merits of the question itself. The controversy 
over the idea of evolution has been filled with 
personal invective. 

The rarest attitude of mind toward a new 
idea, and yet apparently the most appealing, is 
that of attempting to understand it. This has 
been named the scientific attitude. Its character- 
istics are open-minded search for evidence, de- 
ferred he sng and toleration of others’ 
views. This can probably not be classed as a 
general mental trait but rather as a specific atti- 
tude toward problems in a limited field. Scien- 
tific investigators are not noted for their liberal 
views toward new ideas in fields outside their 
own specialty—often quite the reverse. And 
yet the method of critical inquiry is not only 
responsible for the recent amazing increase in 
our scientific knowledge and its applications 
but also its further extension by popular edu- 
cation to the still more baffling problems of in- 
stitutional control, offers the only hope in our 
present dilemma. Whatever the ultimate mer- 
its of technocracy, it is important that we should 
attempt to understand it and every other pro- 
posal offered with sincerity and backed by 
evidence. 
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Standing Committees on Education 


Senate Committee on Education and 
Public Welfare 


Chairman, Senator Walter H. Hunt, River Falls, 
Progressive Republican, Teacher and Farmer, 
10th district, counties of Buffalo, Pepin, Pierce 
and St. Croix. 

Senator Bernard Gettelman, 2248 N. Hi-Mount 
Blvd., Milwaukee, Liberal Republican, Publisher, 
5th district. 

Senator G. Erle Ingram, Eau Claire, Progressive 
Republican, Lawyer, 28th district, counties of 
Eau Claire and Chippewa. 

Senator Orland §. Loomis, Mauston, Republican, 
Lawyer, 31st district, counties of Adams, Ju- 
neau, Monroe and Marquette. 

Senator Wm. D. Carroll, Prairie du Chien, Demo- 
crat, Hotel Keeper, 16th district, counties of 
Grant, Crawford, and Vernon. 


Assembly Committee on Education 


Chairman, E, F. Rakow, Burlington, Democrat. 
Retired, 3d district, Racine County. 

John F. Kostuck, Stevens Point, Republican. Piano 
Tuner, Portage County. 

Raymond J. Scheuer, Mishicot, Democrat. Auto- 
mobile Financing, 2d_ district, Manitowoc 
County. 

Edward Kiefer, 2603 W. Nash St., Milwaukee. 
Socialist. Painter-Decorator, 18th district, Mil- 
waukee County. 

H. S. Halvorsen, Westby. Progressive Republi- 
can. Hardware Retailer, Vernon County. 

Clarence V. Olson, 515—8th Avenue, Ashland, 
Republican, Attorney, Ashland County. 

Paul R. Alfonsi, Pence, Progressive Republican. 
Instructor in Commerce and Debate, Iron and 
Vilas Counties. 

Martin B. Franzkowiak, 2501 So. 15th Street, Mil- 
waukee, Democrat. Retired Grocer, 11th dis- 
trict, Milwaukee County. 

Mrs. Mary O. Kryszak, 2003 So. 11th St., Mil- 
waukee, Democrat. Editor, Sth district, Milwau- 
kee County. 


Joint Committee on Finance 


Senators Mueller (Chairman), Goodland, Rush, Nel- 
son, Brunette. 

Assemblymen Hamata (Chairman), Perry, Hoesly, 
Novotny, Lynch, Fitzsimons, Thompson, Werner, 
Shimek. 


Any person appearing before a com- 
mittee of the Legislature in behalf of 
an organization or as its representative 
is required to register as a lobbyist in 
the office of the Secretary of State. 
Those appearing as individuals need 
not do so. 
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Bills Introduced 


In the Senate 


No. 1-S, by Senator Walter S. Goodland of 
Racine, relating to the financial features 
of the Teachers’ Annuity and Retirement 
Law. 

This bill provides that when the earnings and de- 
posits of the fund aggregate $20,000,000, then the 
state shall no longer collect a surtax on incomes for 
the support of the fund but shall allow the fund to 
remain as it is until it has gone down to $15,000,000. 
The present assets of the fund aggregate $22,000,000. 

The Teachers’ Retirement Fund has been built up 
on a sound actuarial basis. To permit legislation 
which will fix the maximum that may be in the 
fund or the minimum that may be in the fund sim- 
ply abolishes the actuarial feature of the law and in 
time such a method will seriously impair the ability 
of the fund to meet its obligations. 

Another provision. of the bill requires that the 
credits be made to the individual accounts of the 
members from state deposits the same as heretofore, 
but no funds will actually be received. There is no 
provision in this bill for raising sufficient money 
when the real day of settlement comes. This measure 
strikes at the very heart of the present law in that it 
endangers the solvency of the fund. 


No. 23-S, by Senator Carroll, to repeal the 
$75 minimum salary for school teachers. 
This law was placed upon the statute books many 
eee ago and if now repealed it will result in under- 
idding among teachers, forcing the salary down to 
less than a living wage. The $75 monthly salary for 
eight months gives an annual salary of only $600 a 
year, or an average for the year of $50 a month. If 
the minimum salary law were repealed, all other 
salaries would of necessity be reduced. The minimum 
salary law was placed upon the statute books after 
long years of het It has resulted in building up a 





better corps of teachers in the state who have en- 
joyed longer services in each of the schools. The 
repeal of the law at this time will disorganize teach- 
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This bill provides that loans may be made, at 
not exceeding five per cent interest, for periods not 
exceeding five years without requiring annual re- 
payment of a part of the principal. The law now 
fequires that amortization payments be made each 
year immediately after the loan is made. 


No. 39-S, by Senator Ingram, increases fees 
to be paid by Credit Unions to the com- 
missioner of banking. 


Fees increase with assets. 


No. 41-S, by Senator Gettelman. 


This bill provides that no discrimination shall be 
practiced in the employment of public school teach- 
ets because of their religious or political affiliations, 
and no questions shall be asked applicants relative 
to such affiliations, either by public school officials 
or employees or teachers’ agencies. Violation means 
a fine or imprisonment and shall constitute cause 
for removal of any superintendent, member of a 
board of education or public school official. 


No. 44-S, by Senator Mueller, amends Sec- 
tion 40.50 relating to school plan in 
fourth class cities. The following is new 
and inserted after the first line of the 
section: 

“A fourth class city with not more than ten 
per cent of its territory in another school dis- 
trict may adopt the plan or system of school 
administration provided by such sections 40.50 
to 40.60, but in such event such territory lying 
within the other school district shall not pay 
school tax in such fourth class city.” 

No. 46-S, by Senator Mueller, relating to 

temporary borrowing by school districts. 
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After the first sentence of sub. 8 of Sec- 
tion 67.12 the following changed and 
amended sentence is inserted: 

“No such loan or loans shall be made to ex- 
tend beyond the first day of April following nor 
to an amount exceeding one-half the estimated 
receipts as certified by the state superintendent 
of schools and the local school clerk.” 

This refers to money which a board may borrow 
on its own motion for immediate expenses. 


In the Assembly 
No. 24, A, by Assembly Daugs. 


Provides for semi-annual payment of taxes. 


No. 35-A, by Assemblyman Opachen. 
Reduces the minimum salary provision from $75 a 
month to $65. 


Hearings Held 


No. 1-S, by Senator Goodland, relating to the 
retirement law, was held January 25. 
The author of the bill was the only one who ap- 
peared for it. Appearances against included Supt. 
Robert Lohrie, who appeared as a representative of 
the W. T. A., and introduced Charles E. Brooks, 
consulting actuary, whose analysis of the bill showed 
it to be unsound. It was pointed out that should the 
proposed change become operative the fund could 
not invest in long-time loans such as farm mortgages, 
thus closing this source of help to farmers whose se- 
curities entitle them to loans. Other organizations 
represented in opposition to the proposed bill in- 
cluded the Annuity and Investment Board, the Uni- 
versity Retirement Board, the City and County Su- 
perintendents’- associations, the Milwaukee School 
Board, the Wisconsin Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, the Wisconsin Federation of Labor, the 
Madison Vocational Association, Teachers Associa- 
tions of Janesville, Madison, and Milwaukee, the 
Normal School Retirement Board, and the Public 

School Retirement Board. 


No. 23-S, by Senator Carroll, to repeal the 
$75 minimum salary for school teachers. 
Senator Carroll and Assemblyman Moldenhauer 
appeared in defense of the bill. Their arguments in- 
cluded assertions that school districts were offered 
teachers for less money; that small districts should 
hire at any price; that districts have been getting 
better teachers than necessary; and that by the pass- 
age of the bill districts could make money. 

Those who appeared against the bill included 
county superintendents Tews, Ihlenfeldt, Longbotham, 
Teasdale, and Thompson; representatives of the 
Wisconsin Federation of Labor, City Superintendents’ 
Association, Wisconsin Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, Madison Vocational Teachers Union, Madi- 
son Federation of Labor, Milwaukee Teachers Asso- 
ciation, and various individuals appearing in behalf 
of teacher groups throughout the state. 
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State Aid for Elementary Schools (Public 


The Governor's Budget Message Schou! Heed Seotean 


HE Governor's budget message, containing The distributable appropriation has been te. 
the bi-ennial budget report and recom- duced to $4,200,000. Last year the schools t¢. 
mendation for 1933-35, was delivered Janu- ceived ‘about wal song lg , seo 
’ : udget recommendation abou A 3000 will 
ary 27. The Governor's recommendations for be absorbed by the $250.00 per teacher basis 
ap ropriations for departments, commissions, leaving $240,000 for school districts with Jow 
aids and all state activities for the bi-ennium valuations as against $2,000,000 provided in 
are incorporated into the Executive Budget “ Bo i aaa gr ch ag i 
5 ° . : >: e abolishes e equalization feature of the law 
Bill. It is then introduced by the Joint Finance and throws the burden of school support in 
Committee in both houses and referred to said districts having low valuations back upon prop. 
committee for hearing. erty taxes. 


The Executive's budget recommendations for 


each of the ensuing two years include the State Aid to County Normal Schools 


following: Annual appropriation reduced from $315,000 
to $200,000. 


Aid to State Graded Schools___. $200,000 Repealed 





& 

i Aid bis ar Schools of Agri- University 

} culture and Domestic Econom 24,000 = . . . 
Vocational Scholarships _____- . 20,000 a Recommended reduction for the bi-ennium 
j Aid to Vocational Instruction in amounting to $1,950,859. 

j POTIOUNNIE woo oa coma oe 25,000 

i Aid to High School Training Teachers’ Colleges 

i ROE DG te oe a ce ea 25,000 Recommended reduction for the bi-ennium 
i Aid for County Teachers Insti- amounting to $645,315. 

i RE 5 cso a 9,000 “ 


Department of Public Instruction 
Recommended reduction for the bi-ennium 
amounting to $44,550. 


State Aid for Supervising Teachers 
State to pay $1200 of each teacher's salary 
and travel expense. At present the state pays the 
entire salary and travel expense. This recom- 
mendation necessitates a county appropriation Board of Vocational Education 


TT a A oa 


for that part of supervising teachers’ salaries in Recommended reduction for the bi-ennium 
excess of $1200. amounting to $13,950. 
be Tas «ed die ig appropria- Stout Institute . . . 
Recommended reduction for the bi-ennium 


tion and amounts to about $350,000 this year. 
The budget submitted recommends that such 

apportionment shall be limited to $225,000 an- _ 

nually. Claims under the law will have to be Mining School 

pro-rated. Closing of small rural schools has Recommended reduction for the bi-ennium 

increased transportation expenditures. amounting to $13,200. 


amounting to $87,200. 











ated children returning after the holidays found the doors of the schools 
closed. Other schools are limping along with inadequate teaching force, 


SS Ace 


an inadequate supply of textbooks, obstacles which are seriously limiting the | # cello 
educational advantages of which the American people once boasted. The de- | ney, 
pression has produced a crisis in education and raises the question of whether the | 
we are to consider education a luxury or a fundamental necessity. Despite the May. 

Fran 


| 
financial difficulties in which states, counties and communities find themselves, | 

it is a serious question whether educational facilities should not be strength- | Univ 
ened as a community service rather than curtailed, thereby injecting another 
element of insecurity and demoralization into a situation which has already 
had enough shocks. Economies can undoubtedly be made, but such economies 
should be the result of careful study. The obvious methods of decreasing teach- 
ing force and cutting textbook appropriations to the minimum may well be 


| 

the very essence of false economy, | 
Wm. John Cooper, | 

Federal Commissioner of Education | 
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MINNEAPOLIS » [“e"") 


HE sixty-third annual meeting of the De- 
ij partment of Superintendence of the 

N. E. A. will be held February 26— 
March 3, in Minneapolis. The convention is of 
signal importance to the school executives of 
Wisconsin, because one of their number, Mil- 
ton C. Potter, superintendent of the Milwaukee 
schools, is mae of the Department of Su- 
perintendence; and as such will play a prom- 
inent part in the convention program. 

The program as planned will combine un- 
usual musical entertainment with up-to-the- 
minute discussions concerning educational prob- 
lems. The world-famous St. Olaf’s Choir will 
sing at the opening vesper service, Sunday after- 
noon, February 26, and the Mifneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra will present a formal concert 
the following Wednesday evening. 

An unusual array of speaking talent will 
appear on the daily general programs. The list 
of speakers include Ellwood P. Cubberley, pio- 
neer in educational administration, Vice-Chan- 
cellor R. S. Wallace of the University of Syd- 
ney, Australia; President Lotus D. Coffman of 
the University of Minnesota; Dr. Charles H. 
Mayo of Rochester, Minnesota; President Glenn 
Frank; President Robert M. Hutchins of the 
University of Chicago; David Lawrence, editor 


March 3 


of the United States Daily; and Howard Scott 
of Technocracy. The appearance of Scott will 
be of special interest, due to the recent pub- 
licity accorded the statements of the much- 
discussed Technocrats. 

The 1933 yearbook, entitled Educational 
Leadership, will be distributed at the conven- 
tion. The Commission on Educational Leader- 
ship has spent two years in its preparation. 

Many Wisconsin people are taking an active 
part in the sectional program meetings. The 
Department of Elementary School Principals 
division has as its president Miss Elizabeth Mc- 
Cormick of Superior. The program, as an- 
nounced by Miss McCormick, includes a meet- 
ing on Monday afternoon, the 27th of Febru- 
ary, a dinner the following evening, and a 
second afternoon meeting on Wednesday. 
Some of the educators speaking before the Ele- 
mentary School Principals include Miss Bess 
Goodykoontz, Assistant Commissioner of Edu- 
cation; Frank Holt, of the University of Wis- 
consin; William C. Knoelk, assistant Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Milwaukee; and Charles C. 
Weidemann, Director of Educational Refer- 
ence and Research, University of Nebraska. 
Dr. Charles H. Judd will speak at the Tuesday 
dinner. 








Cuts from Minneapolis A. of C. 


Lake Minnetonka 
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Supervisory Conferences 


THE use of the conference group as a means 

for developing a state supervisory program 
has had a healthy growth in Wisconsin in re- 
cent years. This is both a result and an evi- 
dence of modern democratic trends in educa- 
tion. The old supervision was quite autocratic 
in character and took the form of printed man- 
uals, courses of study, and instructions for 
classroom procedures issued from the admin- 
istrator’s office. When education comes to be 
regarded as problem-solving, as it now is, the 
old directions lose much of their validity. Su- 
pervision then becomes cooperative and the 
supervisor a helper. 

The immediate task of supervision is the re- 
organization of the curriculum to conform to 
our best educational theory. The latter includes 
both the psychology of learning and a philos- 
ophy of education. To accomplish this purpose 
our state supervisory conferences are largely 
directed this year to a discussion of the rela- 
tions which modern psychology and our new 
statement of Wisconsin educational philosophy 
bear to the traditional school curriculum. As 
we proceed to adjust school practice to educa- 
tional theory what changes are necessary and 
how can they best be achieved? These are the 
problems now being discussed in small groups 
of teachers, supervisors and administrators 
throughout Wisconsin. 


Kindness-to-Animals Week 


ON JANUARY 27 Mr. Leo P. Schleck, 

President of the Wisconsin Federated Hu- 
mane Society, George F. Comings, State Agent, 
and a representative of the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, held a conference to set in 
motion the machinery by which P. T. A. or- 
ganizations are to be invited to observe Kind- 
ness-to-Animals week, April 17-23, by hold- 
ing a community meeting to be devoted to the 
principles of kindness. 

They are to have the assistance of Miss 
Clark, a leader in work of this nature in New 
York City, who will prepare a program for 
publication in the March issue of the National 
Humane Review, a publication which goes to 
most of the Wisconsin schools. The children 
of the schools are also to be asked to take 
part in the production of these programs. Radio 
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facilities will also be utilized to stimulate pub- 
lic interest in a suitable observance of Kind- 
ness-to-Animals week. Later on the Wisconsin 
Federated Humane Society will also assist in 
the preparation of suitable literature for dis. 
tribution prior to the week of observance. 


G. A. R. Memorial Hall 


THE G. A. R. Memorial Hall, located on the 

fourth floor, north, Capitol Building, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, is now in charge of E. B. 
Heimstreet, Custodian, succeeding the late 
Jesse S. Meyer. Mr. Heimstreet is also Assist: 
ant Adjutant General Nat. G. A. R. He is 
planning to make the G. A. R. Hall and its 
library and collection of relics more valuable 
to school children of the state who may visit 
Madison from time to time. This will be ac. 
complished by having a speaker available at 
the hall to explain the nature of the exhibits 
which are largely commemorative of the Civil 
War. The main hall seats some 200 persons 
and the walls are covered with oil paintings 
and portraits of Wisconsin soldiers. Here also 
may be seen the flags of nearly all the Wis. 
consin Regiments. Teachers bringing groups 
of children to Madison should not fail to give 
them an opportunity to visit this interesting 
Grand Army Memorial Hall. 


Radio Reception Improved 


ITH a greatly enlarged area for radio te- 
ception brought about by the hook-up of 
the two state owned and operated stations, 
WHA and WLBL, this Department is looking 
forward confidently to the broadcast of excel- 
lent supplementary material into the school 
rooms of Wisconsin. In fact, an excellent pro- 
gram is now going over the air to which many 
thousands of pupils are listening, and teachers 
are reporting a healthy, growing interest as 
they: are made use of to supplement instruction. 
Not all of these programs can or should be 
used by all schools, but with the wide range 
of subjects offered, selections can be made that 
should prove very valuable to all schools. 
Details of these broadcasts and how to ust 
them may be obtained by applying to this de 
partment or to Station WHA, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison. 
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State Aid 


/ITHIN the past few days, the Public 
School Fund apportionment (Equalization 
law) has been certified to the Secretary of 
State. 
The five apportionments of state aid to the 
various districts, villages and cities of the state 
under this law are as follows: 


P92 Hee cate aedett aan $5,651,050.92 
| 0 27 Sea es cane eee 5,708,876.20 
1A? oe. | SS aa er 5,815,070.74 
DOR oy hem yee erie ty comers 5,888, 750.13 
BUDIE Oe cn occuwanaekocue 6,029,843.58 


The full amount of all apportionments ex- 
cept for the school year 1931-32 has been paid 
by the state. Only 86.5% of the 1931-32 ap- 
portionment can be paid in 1933. 

In November, 1932, the Emergency Board 
reduced the 1931-32 apportionment to 90% of 
the amount apportioned during the fiscal year 
1930-31, or $5,231,190.71, the total amount 
available. In December, 1932, $5,215,814.71 
was apportioned. The balance of $15,376.00 is 
withheld for supplementary apportionments. 
This reduction by the Emergency Board means 
that each district, village and city will receive 
86.5% instead of 100%, or 86.5 cents of ev- 
ety dollar of state aid under this law. This 
applies to the flat rate of $250 for each ele- 
mentary teacher as well as to the amount allot- 
ted under the equalization feature. 


John Edwards High School Dedicated 


N THE evening of January 20, Superin- 

tendent Callahan and Mr. Shaw attended 
the dedication exercises of the new John Ed- 
watds High School building at Port Edwards 
accompanied by County os gs S. G. 
Corey and City Superintendent J. Winden of 
Wisconsin Rapids. Mr. Callahan made the 
principal address of the evening. He was in- 
troduced by Principal R. T. Normington. There 
was a large audience present and the program 
passed off in a highly satisfactory manner. Mr. 
Callahan’s talk was supplemented by appropri- 
ate addresses by local citizens interspersed with 
suitable musical selections by well-trained in- 
strumental and vocal organizations connected 
with the school. The exercises were held in 
the old gymnasium which will continue to func- 
tion in connection with the new building. 

The citizens of Port Edwards may well con- 
gratulate themselves on the possession of a 
modern school building of a very high type of 
construction. It is of artistic design and ex- 
cellent construction throughout, an ornament 
to the community representing good value for 
every dollar expended. The equipment through- 
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out is of the most modern design and well 
adapted to its purpose. 

The building has no furnaces or boilers of 
its own but is heated from the Port Edwards 
mill of the Nekoosa—Edwards Paper Company, 
the steam being forced through underground 
pipes under high pressure. The building also 
has the Univent Ventilating System whereby 
air is taken in from out of doors, heated, fil- 
tered, and distributed under high velocity to 
all occupied portions of the building. They 
also have attractive and up-to-date facilities for 
music and dramatic activities on the third floor, 
including comfortable seats and adequate stage 
equipment. 

One of the most unique rooms in the entire 
building is the kindergarten room which is a 
veritable fairyland. The decorative scheme 
gives the room the appearance of a garden. 
Opposite the entrance to the kindergarten is a 
fountain of blue glazed brick with goldfish 
disporting themselves in the water. At the 
north end of the room is a colonial style fire- 
place with andirons representing British sol- 
diets of colonial days in brilliant red coats. 
With its miniature furniture, etc., the outfit 
constitutes a veritable dream for the use of the 
little folks. 

The structure as a whole will fill the needs 
of many future years. The architects were 
Childs and Smith, and the general contract for 
construction was awarded to A. F. Billmeyer 
and Son of Wisconsin Rapids. 


Citizens Conference in Washington 

CITIZENS conference on the crisis in 

education was called by the President of 
the United States to meet in Washington, Janu- 
ary 5-6. This conference was presided over by 
the Secretary of the Interior. It was organized 
by a cooperative effort on the part of American 
Council on Education, American Farm Bureau 
Federation, American Federation of Labor, Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, and the 
National Grange. 

Delegates were invited from twenty-eight 
states, and twenty-one states responded. Among 
the seventy who attended there were prominent 
labor leaders, agricultural leaders, experts in 
taxation and budget making, economists and 
political scientists, leaders in business and in- 
dustry, state and city superintendents, govern- 
ment officials, and men of high standing in 
various other professions. 

Later on some of the significant documents 
presented to the conference will be available 
for distribution. They can be obtained from the 
American Council on Education, 744 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D. C. 
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Radio Programs for Following Months 


ATTENTION is called to the schedule of 
radio programs, sponsored by the Fourth 
and Fifth District of Wisconsin Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, over WTMJ, Milwaukee 
Journal station, every Thursday at 2 P. M. 

Study groups will find the programs valuable. 

Feb. 16,2 P.M. Safeguarding the Citizen Rights of 
the Child—Elizabeth Yerxa, Madi- 
son, Chairman of Juvenile Protec- 
tion, Wisconsin Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers. 

Feb. 23,2 P.M. Safety Measures for Children— 
W. C. Knoelk, Milwaukee, Safety 
Chairman for Wisconsin Congress 
of Parents and Teachers. 

Mar. 2,2 P.M. What can be done in the Home to 
Help the Child Defective in 
Speech—Dr. Robert West, Professor 
of Speech Pathology, University of 
Wisconsin; Mrs. Aline Z. Schutt, 
Assistant in Speech, University of 
Wisconsin, Extension Division, Mil- 
waukee. 

Mar. 9,2 P.M. Safeguarding the Play Life of the 
Child—Mrs. L. H. Kottnauer, Rec- 
reation Chairman, Wisconsin Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers. 


Founder's Day Gifts 


HE children of Wisconsin and our nation 

are making silent, but eloquent appeal to 
every parent and teacher, because a ruthless 
and popular demand for economy is strangely 
directed towards the nation’s weakest members 
—its children, whom we believe to be the 
strongest future asset of our country. 

The Parent-Teacher Association is organized 
for the sole purpose of safeguarding the best 
interests of all children, in homes, schools and 
communities. 

Therefore in the celebration of Founder’s 
Day, 1933, a reinterpretation of the ideals and 
purposes of our Founders is related to the re- 
lief of this crisis in Child-Conservation, by the 
promotion of a wise economy in education, by 
progression, not retrenchment, by a closer co- 
operation and understanding between parents 
and teachers concerning fundamental needs of 
children today, and the continuance of a stead- 
fast loyalty to these necessities. 

The National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers maintains two Field Workers to carry 
on this work, by means of Founder’s Day gifts 
to which Wisconsin last year contributed 
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is doing » » 


$290.65. Our state is familiar with the field- 
work of Mrs. Roe and Mrs. Kendal, which is 
to continue. 

Please include in your Founders Day Cele- 
bration program opportunity for this gift to 
be made, sending same to the State Treasurer, 
Mrs. E. S. Cosgrove, Solon Springs, Wisconsin. 

The state treasurer forwards one-half of the 
total of these gifts to the national treasurer, 
who closes her books April 15. Promptness is 
necessary in order that the annual report of the 
national treasurer may contain a record of the 
gifts from each state branch. 

Wisconsin is honored by having in the pres- 
ent “List of Congress Publications” a ‘‘Found- 
er’'s Day Ceremony, a Tribute to each National 
President’’ a pageant, written last February by 
Miss Julia Rockafellow, of Waukesha, and se- 
lected by a National Committee for publication 
and sale. 


Summer Round-Up for the Children 


LANS are now under way for the 1933 Sum- 

mer Round-Up, a campaign by Parent 
Teacher Associations to send to the entering 
grade of school or kindergarten a class of chil- 
dren as free as possible from remediable de- 
fects. The outline plan of procedure and the 
registration blank has been mailed within the 
past few days to local unit presidents and per- 
manent Summer Reund-Up chairmen. 

The Summer Round-Up is the major health 
project of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. More than 6400 Congress par- 
ent-teacher associations participated in the 
1932 campaign. Advance reports indicate that 
increased effort has been ak this year toward 
the correction of defects discovered in the chil- 
dren examined last spring. Approximately 
76,000 children entering school for the first 
time were examined under Parent-teacher as- 
sociation direction last year. This number does 
not include many thousands of children of pre- 
school age examined who did not enter school. 

Mrs. Hugh Bradford, President of the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers, in 
calling attention to the necessity for pre-school 
child health examinations, states: “During the 
years, it has been demonstrated that not only 
is school attendance increased in those com- 
munities that have conducted the Summer 
Round-Up, and the health of the children pro- 
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tected from contagious diseases, but the school 
records show greater achievements on the part 
of those children and fewer problems of 
discipline. 

Dr. Charlotte Calvert, State Board of 
Health, Madison, is Wisconsin’s State Chair- 
man, from whom further information may be 
received. 


” 


P. T. A. at Superintendence Meeting 


DR: WILLIAM JOHN COOPER, U. S. Com- 

missioner of Education, will speak at the 
parent-teacher section of the Department of 
Superintendence meeting in Minneapolis, 
Wednesday afternoon, March 1, at the Church 
of the Redeemer. His subject will be ‘‘Respon- 
sibility of the Public to the School.” 

Other speakers at the meeting will include 
Dr. Joseph M. Artman, General Secretary of 
the Religious Education Association, and Na- 
tional Chairman of Character Education for 
the National Congress; Carroll R. Reed, Su- 
perintendent of Schools, Minneapolis; and Miss 
Flor Thurston, Executive Secretary of the Na- 
tional Council of Parent Education. 


Mrs. Hugh Bradford, President of the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers will 
pteside. Discussion will be by Dr. Willis A. 
Sutton, Supt. of Schools, Atlanta, Georgia, and 
W. Elwood Baker, General Secretary of the 
Congress. 


P. T. A, Welcomed to Intemational Body 


HE International Federation of Home and 

School is happy to welcome into its mem- 
bership the National Council of Parent-Educa- 
tion, which unites practically all the organiza- 
tions in the United States which are concerned 
with this important branch of adult education. 
Dr. Edna Noble White, Director of the Mar- 
till-Palmer Nursery School, Detroit, Michigan, 
and Director for the United States in the In- 
ternational Federation of Home and School, is 
Chairman of the Governing Board of the 
Council. 

Its membership is organizational and insti- 
tutional, and includes 60 national and local 
adult education and welfare organizations, 
training schools, universities, research stations, 
state and federal government bureaus, and de- 
partments working in the field of child study 
and parent education. It holds a biennial meet- 
ing and helps members and other interested 
organizations to develop and incorporate into 
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their program education for family life and 
parenthood. It publishes proceedings, books 
and pamphlets. A list of publications will be 
sent on request. The Director is Dr. Ralph 
Bridgman, 60 East 42nd St., New York City. 


Children’s Bureau Chief Praises Summer Round-Up 


‘'THE parent-teacher association is the com- 

munity agency best fitted to urge that every 
child be physically fit when he enters schools,” 
writes Grace Abbot, Chief of the U. S. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau in an article on the Summer 
Round-Up, in the January 1933 issue of Child 
Welfare, the National Parent-Teacher Maga- 
zine. Miss Abbott stresses the importance of 
having children physically fit when they enter 
school, and commends the Summer Round-Up 
for the results of its efforts to secure health 
examinations for children before they enter 
school and to remedy the defects discovered. 


Recommendations From Crisis Conference 


PECIAL attention is called to the following 

selected recommendations from the Citizens 
Conference on the Crisis in Education called 
by President Hoover: 


1. The resolution asking priority for education in 
determining bases for financial support. 

2. That which recommends conferences of similar 
composition in local and state groups in order 
that all viewpoints and interest may be directed 
toward a unified, organized, and determined 
effort to maintain educational standards. 


3. That states who are in great financial distress 
and whose schools must close if aid is not ex- 
tended, be assisted through the means of federal 
aid. 


A bill has been introduced in Congress which 
would provide for such assistance through the 
Federal Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 


Wisconsin's Ten Largest Associations to Jan. 1, 1933 


Lake Bluff, Shorewood ___-..-------- 328 
Ameen: TONE so oi ann snc cnn 322 
West High, Mediven ...............-. 240 
Emerson, Madison ..........--.-.---- 216 
Richards Street, Milwaukee ----------- 214 
Washington, Wauwatosa ------------- 213 
W. T. Sherman, Milwaukee _______-_-- 201 
Cumberland, Whitefish Bay -_--.------ 138 
Dudgeon, Madison -------------- Passi 135 
ER, FORNE ia irncncziecenens 127 
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HEADLINERS FROM LAST MONTH'S NEWS 


HANDBOOK ON EDUCATION 
PUBLISHED LAST WEEK 


All Teachers Should Become Acquainted 
With the Contents 

HE Association has just published ‘Guiding 

Wisconsin’s Growing Generations’, a hand- 
book containing facts on education in Wiscon- 
sin. A sufficient number of these books are in 
the hands of school administrators to make 
them available to all teachers for reference 
purposes. Facts presented therein should be 
given to our citizens. If used by all to whom 
it will be made available, the time and effort 
devoted to its compilation and publication will 
not have been in vain. 


WISCONSIN TEACHERS CREDIT 
UNION HOLDS ANNUAL MEETING 


6% Dividend on Paid-Up Stock 
Declared 

HE annual meeting of the Wisconsin Teach- 

ers Credit Union was held in Madison early 
in January. A 6% dividend on paid-up stock 
was declared by the Board of Directors for the 
fiscal year of 1932. The present officers of the 
Credit Union were maintained, President 
Powell having been re-elected to the Board of 
Directors for a five-year term. 

Following are the officers of the Union: 
President, F. V. Powell, Platteville; Vice- 
president, Nellie Wightman, Richland Center; 
Secretary, B. E. McCormick, Madison; and 
Treasurer, T. A. Hippaka, Madison. 

Credit Committee: E. J. McKean, Tomah, 
chairman; Amanda Schuette, Green Bay; and 
F. V. Powell, Platteville. 

Board of Directors: F. V. Powell, Platte- 
ville; Nellie Wightman, Richland Center; 
Blanche McCarthy, Appleton; Nellie Evjue, 
Merrill; and W. F. Roecker, Milwaukee. 
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YODER TO TAKE PART IN CHICAGO 
BUSINESS EDUCATION CONFERENCE 


Program Announced Will Be of Special 
Interest to Commercial Teachers 
of the State 


OMMERCIAL teachers from all over the 

United States will meet in conference in 
connection with the N. E. A. meeting at Chi- 
cago this summer according to a preliminary 
announce. 
ment which has 
reached our desk. 
The meeting, for- 
mally designated 
as ‘The Univer- 
sity of Chicago 
Conference on 
Business — Educa- 
tion” is to be 
held at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago 
School of Busi- 
ness, on June 
29-30. 

Mr. C. M. Yo- 
der, President of 
State Teachers 
college, White- 
water, has _ been 
honored by being 
named chairman of the opening session, on 
June 29. Speakers that morning will include 
such men as W. J. Bogan, Superintendent of 
Schools, Chicago; J. O. McKinsey, Professor of 
Business Organization, University of Chicago; 
John G. Kirk, Supervisor of Commercial Edu- 
cation, Philadelphia public schools; and Clay 
Slinker, who holds a similar supervisory posi- 
tion at Dest Moines, Iowa. 

The other programs include addresses by 
such men as Charles Judd, University of Chi- 
cago; E. G. Blackstone, University of Iowa; 
L. C. Marshall, Johns Hopkins University; and 
Clinton Reed, New York. 


C. M. Yoder 
Presides at Opening Session 
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TEACHERS SHOW HOW 
MASSAGE KEEPS GUMS 
HEALTHY: Hygiene classes 
practice EXTERIOR gum mas. 
sage for oral health, and use the 
tooth brush at home for brushing 


gums inside and out. 








Gum Massage 


Secures 


Their Future 
against Oral Ills 





Creamy, tender foods weaken the 


gums by robbing them of exercise 
and stimulation. 


om 






Children quickly form the habit of 
massaging their gums each time 
they brush their teeth. 








RAINING children in health 

regimes — that is a task always 
graciously undertaken by our 
teachers. 

And how rightly is the success 
of the modern hygiene of gum 
massage attributed to their assis- 
tance! 

Now, children learn, gums stay 
hard and healthy when the daily 
tooth-brushing is followed by a 
quick massage of the gums. 


Massage Revives Gums Weak- 
ened by Too Many Soft 
Foods 
Sound teeth depend on healthy 
gums. And to be firm and healthy, 
gums need exercise and stimula- 
tion — something the soft, creamy 
foods of today do not give. They 
grow weak and flabby. They de- 

velop a tendency to bleed. 
_ And unless “pink tooth brush” 
is checked promptly — with mas- 


Published in the interest of Better Health 
by BRISTOL-MYERS CO., New York 
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sage — weakened gums may soon 
be the victim of such disorders as 
gingivitis, Vincent’s disease or even 
the rare pyorrhea. 

From every direction, teachers’ 
reports pour in, telling us of the 
progress made with gum massage. 
In class, the usual method of 
demonstration is with exterior 
massage — that is, holding the in- 
dex finger near the jaw to repre- 
sent the tooth brush and then 
rotating it, from the base of the 
gums toward the teeth. 


These class drills in gum mas- 
sage impress upon young minds 
the two-fold use of the tooth 
brush. Then, before mirrors at 
home, they see for themselves how 
a light pressure of the brush 
drives sluggish blood from the 
gums and sends back fresh blood 
to keep them healthy. 

Your devotion to this impor- 
tant part of oral hygiene will be 





reflected, for years to come, in the 
splendid oral health of these future 
men and women. 

Massage with Ipana_ assures 
glowingly firm and healthy gums. 
Dentists recommend it for toning 
the gum walls as well as for clean- 
ing the teeth. And its refreshing 
flavor wins even children to its use. 

Ipana’s ziratol content makes it 
a specific for tender or bleeding 
gums. Try it yourself, if your 
tooth brush occasionally shows 
“pink.” But, Ipana or no, every 
educator now has an opportunity 
to spread the doctrine of better 
teeth and gums by teaching chil- 
dren the twice-a-day habit of gum 
massage. 





Bristol-Myers Co. Dept. X-23 
72 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me Free Samples of Ipana 
and Class Hygiene Record Charts. 


No. of pupils in my chargem—Crade — 





Supt. or Prin. 





My name 


School 





Addr 
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“Everything for the School” 


DORNBUSH 
Problem-- 
Project 


GUIDE-BOOKS IN AGRICULTURE 


for the 2nd Semester (Spring 1933). 
Rural, State Graded, Jr. H. S. Editions 


PRICES 


Single copies .30 ea. Tests 
y Tests 
10 or more___.25 ea. Tests 


DECORATED 
CREPE PAPER, SEALS, BORDERS 


for 


St. Valentine’s Day 
Lincoln’s Birthday 
Washington’s Birthday 
St. Patrick’s Day 
Easter 


illustrated and described on Pages 64-65 
of our 1932-1933 (blue covered) catalog. 


FOND DU LAC SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


Member Wisconsin Teachers Association 


Fond du Lac, Wis. 


“Folks Like Our Friendly Service’’ 


Booklets and Catalogs on the 
following subjects are available 


FREE 


Pupils Desks 

Folding Chairs 

Bleachers 

Playground Equipment 
Publications 

Plays and Entertainments 

How to Do It 

Books for High School Libraries 
A Manual on Sanitation 
Waldcraft Catalogue 

School Printing Sets 

Crepe Paper and How to Use It 
Kindergarten and Prim’ry Supplies 
Books for Boys and Girls 
Blackboards 

Maps and Globes 


Check the catalogue you want, fill in the blanks 
below and mail today. 


DOODOOOOO0O0000000 


EE ater Or re merce ey eee le ae: ae ae B. 


Eau Claire Book & aiid Co. 


EAU CLAIRE, WISCONSIN 
“Everything for Schools’’ 








PHYSICAL EDUCATION TEACHERS 
PAY TRIBUTE TO MISS TRILLINg 


Teachers Express Their Regard for 
Veteran U. of W. Teacher, for 
Her Services in Wisconsin 
A! ITS fall meeting, in connection with the 

state convention of the Wisconsin Teach. 
ers Association, the Physical Education Alumna 
Association of the University of Wisconsiy 
paid tribute to Miss Blanche Trilling, who ha 
served as director of the University Physical 
Education department since the fall of 191) 
The resolution passed expressed the sentiment 
of the teachers in the following words: 

“Be it resolved that on this, the twenty-first yea 
of Miss Trilling’s service at the university, the 
alumnae, students, and faculty express their appre 
ciation and gratitude for her able leadership: 
leadership which has softened progressiveness wit 
a nicely balanced conservatism; which has strength. 
ened and vitalized vision with the ability to execute 
which through its untiring and efficient efforts ha 
given to the department of physical education for 
women, a recognition which brings honor and tribute 
to the University of Wisconsin.” 


Since Miss Trilling took over the direction 
of the department, about 500 women have bees 
trained at Wisconsin for the profession. 0 
these approximately 150 are teaching in uni 
versities and colleges throughout the United 
States, about the same number are married, 
and the remaining 200 are working in relate 
fields, such as recreation, Y. W. C. A., med: 
cine, physiotherapy and orthopedics. Since Mis 
Trilling came to Wisconsin her department 
has added courses in dancing and physiotherapy; 





N. E. A. ANNOUNCES INTERESTING 
SERIES OF RADIO BROADCASTS 


Hutchins to Speak on Program Feb. 12; 
Other National Figures Offer Inter- 
esting Topics for Following 
Weeks 


HE National Education Association, in cot 

junction with the National Broadcast 
Studies offers another interesting series of radid 
broadcasts during the next month, as a part 0 
the program “Our American Schools” presented 
every Sunday evening 6:30-7:00 P. M. Eas: 
ern Standard Time (5:30-6:00 our time). 
These programs, under the personal direction 
of Miss Florence Hale, first vice-president 0 
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the N. E. A. present nationally known men 
and women, who serve to enlighten the general 
public with the work of our nation’s schools. 
The program for the next five Sundays is as 
follows: 


T 


February 12—‘‘Education as a National Asset and 
Responsibility” 
Robert M. Hutchins, President, Uni- 
versity of Chicago 
February 19—“‘Better Education for Better Parents” 
Mrs. B. F. Langworthy, Vice Presi- 
dent, National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers, Winnetka, Ill. 
“The Primary Purpose of Free Public 
Education” 
William J. Bogan, Supt. of Schools, 
Chicago, Ill. 
February 26—'‘Perspective”’ 
Carroll R. Reed, Superintendent of 
Schools, Minneapolis, Minn. 
“The Superintendent Studies His 
Problem” 
Milton C. Potter, Superintendent of 
Schools, Milwaukee, Wis. 
March 5—"Why Teach Current Events in Our 
Schools” 
Anne Hard, Lecturer and Author 
“Questions You Have Asked About 
Teacher Legislation” 
Richard R. Foster, Research Divi- 
sion of the National Education 
Association 
March 12—"Is Education Becoming a Step-Child ?”’ 
Hon. Aaron Sapiro, New York City 


IN AND ABOUT WAUSAU MUSIC 
SUPERVISORS CLUB FORMED 


Teachers Meet Monthly to Arrange 
Exchange Concerts and to Discuss 
New Methods in Teaching 
HE In-and-about Wausau Music Supervisors 
_ Club which was organized at Wausau dur- 
ing the North Central Teachers’ Conference in 
October, is now in the midst of plans for a 
spring festival. The exact date and place have 
not yet been decided upon, but the choruses 
are already at work on the songs to be pre- 
sented at this program. One of the features 
planned will be a massed chorus of combined 
glee clubs and choruses of the participating 

schools. 
The members of the Supervisors club are: 

Miss Charlotte Bard, Supervisor at Stevens 
Point, Wis. 

Miss Elizabeth Bradford, Supervisor at Wiscon- 
sin Rapids, Wis. 

Miss Vivian Cegalski, Nekoosa, Wis. 

Miss Josephine Darrin, Wausau, Wis. 

Miss Louella Gribble, Rhinelander, Wis. 

Miss Wanda Hopp, Wausau, Wis. 

Miss Mary Ladwig, Antigo, Wis. 
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CONTINENTAL DIVIDE-~Seen on Student Tours 


foothills of the Rockies, offers you 

unsurpassed opportunities for com- 
bining summer study with recreation. 
Organized hikes and week-end outings; 
visits to glaciers; automobile excursions 
to Rocky Mountain National Park;moun- 
tain climbing;mountain camp maintained 
forsummer students. Altitude of one mile, 
within sight of perpetual snow, gives unex- 
celled climate « stimulating atmosphere. 


Ts UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, in the 


First Term, June 19 to July 22 
Second Term, July 24 to Aug. 25 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Medicine, 
Law.Education,Business Administration, 
Journalism,Art,and Music. Field courses 
in Geology and Biology.Maison Francaise, 
Casa Espanola. University Theater with 
special instruction in Dramatic Produc- 
tion. Many special courses for teachers, 
supervisors and administrators. Special 
opportunities for graduate work in all 
departments. Excellent library; labora- 
tories. Organ recitals and public lectures. 


Vacation Railroad Rates 
Boulder Common Point from 
Eastern States 


University of Colorado 


Bou ldcr, Colorado 


SEND TODAY for Complete Information 
DEAN of the Summer Quarter (DEPT. R.) 


University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 
Please send me the bulletins checked below : 
Summer Quarter Catalogue 
Summer Recreation Bulletin—— 


Field Courses in Geology and Biology 
Graduate School Bulletin 


NAME ato 
Street and No. 


City and State_ 
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3 West Main Street AND LOAN 710 N. Plankinton Ave. 
MADISON ¢ MILWAUKEE 
Resources over ‘ $1,000,000 
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Plan now to make 
your next visit to 
Milwaukee a com- 
plete success . 

by making your 
“Home at the 


“Schro ed er. 























Miss Hortense Metzger, Wisconsin Rapids, Wis, 

Miss Marcella O'Leary, Merrill, Wis. 

Mrs. Shepherd, Wood County Normal, Wis. 
consin Rapids, Wis. 

Miss Talrud, Port Edwards, Wis. 

Miss Lucile Wienke, Wausau, Wis. 

Miss Marion Wilcox, Marathon Co. Normal, 
Wausau, Wis. 

Miss Lorna O'Neill, Mosinee, Wis. 

Miss Marion Palmer, Wausau, Wis. 

These supervisors meet for the purpose of 
arranging exchange concerts with each other, 
as well as for the exchanging of ideas and 
methods of conducting new phases of music 
teaching in the schools. The last meeting in 
December was especially noteworthy because 
of a splendid demonstration in creative music 
which Miss Elizabeth Bradford, Supervisor of 


| Music in Wisconsin Rapids, presented to the 
| supervisors and to the Wausau teachers. 


The officers of the In-and-About Wausau 


Supervisors Club are Pres., Miss Mary Ladwig, 


Supervisor of Music at Antigo; Secy. and 


| Treas., Miss Marcella O'Leary, Supervisor at 
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BIRD PICTURES AGAIN AVAILABLE 
TO ALL WISCONSIN SCHOOLS 


National Association of Audubon So- 
cieties Again Extends Its Services 
to the School Children of 

Wisconsin 





HE National Association of Audubon Socie- 

ties announces that through the generosity 
of its friends it is again enabled to furnish 
colored bird-pictures and leaflets to school 
teachers and pupils of Wisconsin. 

The plan is very simple. The teacher may 
explain to the pupils that they are going to 
form a Junior Audubon Club and have a few 
lessons, from time to time, about some of the 
more common North American birds. The 
teacher will also explain that each child wish- 
ing to be enrolled must bring a fee of ten 
cents in return for which he will receive a se 
of six beautifully colored bird-pictures made 
from original paintings by America’s leading 
bird-artists. Accompanying each of these pic 
tures, there also will be a leaflet with four 
pages of text, written by well-known authoti- 
ties on bird-life. This will tell in an entertain- 
ing way about the habits of the birds, theit 
courtship, their songs, their nests, their food, 
their winter and summer homes, their travels, 
their enemies and many other facts of interest. 
There is furnished, too, with each leaflet an 
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Cedar Waxwing 





outline drawing of the bird which the pupil 
may fill in by copying from the colored plate. 
Every child in addition receives a beautiful 
Audubon Button of some favorite bird in color 
which is a badge of membership in the Club. 

Every teacher who is successful in forming a 
club of twenty-five or more receives free a 
year’s subscription to the magazine Bird-Lore, 
which is the world’s leading, popular period- 
ical devoted entirely to Birds. When a teacher 
is unable to form a club of as many as twenty- 
five a subscription to Bird-Lore, is not given, 
but the bird-study material is supplied the chil- 
dren where as many as ten are enrolled. This 
undertaking costs the National Association of 
Audubon Societies twenty cents for every child 
enrolled, and this means that the material is 
actually furnished at half the cost of publica- 
tion and distribution. 

All the teacher needs to do is to explain this 























Make interesting winter landscapes 


using Crayola on tinted papers. When 





rendered in simple flat masses they are 





especially suitable for grade projects. 


Binney & Smith Co. 
41 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 
Sole Makers of 


CRAYOLA 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 






The Favorite Colored Crayon 





























Woldenbergs, Inc. 
26-28 E. Milin St. 





Madison, Wisconsin 
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Exciting Chapter 
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Teachers and Their Friends 


are invited to visit 


THE MOSELEY BOOK STORE 


In Its New Location 
Next to Manchester’s 


A Seventy-Five Year Old Firm in a New Home 









Gifts 
Art Supplies 
Greeting Cards 
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bird-study plan to the pupils, collect their ten 
cent fees and send them in, and the material 
will be forwarded immediately. If preferred, 
however, our ciruclar of explanation, “An An- 
nouncement to Teachers,” together with sample 
leaflet will be sent to any teacher making re- 
quest. Address all communications to T. Gil- 
bert Pearson, President, National Association 
of Audubon Societies, 1775 Broadway, New 
York City. 


BOUND COPIES OF BI-CENTENNIAL 
PROGRAMS ARE BEING PREPARED 
National Body at Washington Desires 


All Available Information for Wis- 
consin Volume 





AVE you already sent in a report of your 

school programs during the past year, 
which dealt directly with George Washington, 
and the Bicentennial? If not, do so at once, 
for the Washington Bicentennial Commission 
at Washington is now preparing bound copies 
of all state projects, and presenting them in 
separate volumes, one for each state. All com- 
munications should be directed to the Educa- 
tion Division of the Washington Bicentennial 
Commission, Washington, D. C. 








CONFERENCE ON EDUCATIONAL 
CRISIS MEETS WITH PRES. HOOVER 


National Conference Helps to Crystalize 
Problems Confronting Schools 
Throughout the U.S. A. 


PON the invitation of the president of the 
United States 71 national leaders met in 
Washington January 5 and 6 and discussed 
the crisis which confronts the schools of the 
entire United States. Spokesmen for the five 
groups who cooperated in calling the confer- 
ence were: Frank Morrison, American Federa- 
tion of Labor; Dean Charles H. Judd, Ameri- 
can Council on Education; Louis J. Taber, Na- 
tional Grange; Charles E. Hearst, Iowa Farm 
Bureau Federation; and Howell Cheney, Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers. Other 
prominent participants included President Ro- 
sier of the N. E. A.; Mrs. Hugh Bradford, 
President, National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers; Mrs. Grace Poole of the Federation 
of Women’s Clubs; and John J. O’Connor of 
the United States Chamber of Commerce. 
While the general theme of the conference 
was expressed in a score or more of resolutions, 
memorializing various state and national bodies 
to protect the interests of American school 
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February Clearance Sale 
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MASTER FURRIERS, Inc. 
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children, a note of militance was expressed by 
Secretary Ray Lyman Wilbur, who said: 
“You must take an aggressive attitude 
toward schools if we are to keep them open. 
It is not a matter of passing resolutions but a 
matter of fighting. . . . It is worth while.” 


CORRECTION ON JANUARY ARTICLE 
REGARDING “U” ATTAINMENT TESTS 


Statement From J. J. Schlicher of the 
University Department of Classics 
Corrects Statements of Prof. 
Cheydleur 





AST month the WIsCONSIN JOURNAL OF 

EDUCATION published an article by Prof. 
Cheydleur of the University of Wisconsin, in 
which he outlined some new language require- 
ments at the University of Wisconsin. We have 
received a communication calling attention to 
an important correction. 

“Professor Cheydleur’s article in the January 
number of the WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF Ebu- 
CATION, entitled “The New Language Require- 
ments at Wisconsin’, contains a statement 
which is sure to cause confusion and misunder- 
standing unless it is corrected. I refer to point 5, 








p. 226, concerning the requirements for in- 
termediate knowledge in Greek and Latin. 
However that statement got into the univer- 
sity record—and Mr. Cheydleur assures me that 
it is there—it represents neither the intention 
nor the practice of the department of Classics 
in giving the test. As it has been given during 
the past year, the intermediate test in Latin— 
and it is this with which the teachers of the 
state are primarily concerned—includes _ six 
pieces of work (of which five must be done 
satisfactorily), as follows: 

A. The translation of a passage from Cicero and 
one from Virgil, chosen from parts of these 
authors which the students have already read. 

B. A somewhat simpler connected passage from a 
Latin prose author, to be translated at sight. 

C. The translation of sentences into English and 
into Latin designed to test the pupils’ knowl- 
edge of essential Latin words, constructions, 
and idioms. 

D. Questions that test the students’ familiarity 
with the content and background of their pre- 
vious Latin reading. 


A bulletin containing this and much other 
information concerning the intermediate test in 
Latin was sent to teachers of Latin recently, 
and a copy of it may be obtained by address- 
ing the chairman of the department of Classics, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison.” 
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Memoirs of Mary D. Bradford 
Mary D. Bradford, Antes Press, Evansville, Wis. 
Price $5.00 
F OR many reasons we are delighted to present this 
book to the attention of our readers. In the first 
place, the author is a close friend of ours, a woman 
who has devoted her entire adult life to the cause 
of education in Wisconsin, and by so doing has 
played an important part in the history of the Wis- 
consin Teachers Association. Then too, the book is 
of exceptional interest because it is a stirring record 
of events which are known to all “old timers” in 
the teaching profession of this state, and as such is 
an invaluable record of pioneer education of Wis- 
consin. But to the reviewer the book means far more 
than that . . . it records a life which seems to per- 
sonify the very history of education itself, a life 
which has played an important part in developing 
our school system from the back-woods state to its 
present efficiency. 

Mary Bradford was truly a product of Wisconsin's 
pioneer school system, and one of the most enter- 
taining portions of the book is that which tells of 
her early training in the Kenosha public schools. 
The many years of teaching which followed took 
Mary Bradford up the successive steps of the educa- 
tional ladder . . . as a rural teacher, a high school 
teacher, years of teaching at Stevens Point, Stout, 
and Whitewater, and then the long and eventful 
years as a county superintendent. It’s a glorious edu- 
cational record, and one replete with colorful mem- 
ories of places and people most of us will recognize. 

As a record of education in Wisconsin the book is 
priceless, and it holds a special meaning to all teach- 
ers of this state. Older men and women in the pro- 
fession will be interested in every page, for through 
the memoirs of Mrs. Bradford they will have an 
opportunity to relive their own teaching days, and 
renew memories of people they had long forgotten 
about, and to the younger teachers the book should 
be a guide; setting before them a goal of achieve- 
ment and service which would be worthy of con- 
scientious and continued effort. 


The World and Its People for the 4th grade, 
Our Country and American Neighbors 
for the Sth grade, Our Neighbors Across 
the Seas for the 6th grade, by Richard Elwood 
Dodge and Earl Emmett Lackey, and The 
United States inthe Modern World for 
the 7th grade, by W. R. McConnell. Rand Me- 
Nally & Company, Chicago. List prices 88c, 
$1.20, $1.20, $1.32. 

7s four-book geography series combines activi- 

ties, type-studies, story units and studies of con- 
tinental regions and of economic world relationships 
which help pupils to understand geography better 
and enjoy it more. The first book deals with travel 
geography, in which pupils are taken on imaginative 
journeys to distant lands. Thus by means of contrast 
and comparison they learn how environmental con- 
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ditions affect human activities. The second and third 
books deal with our neighbors in America and across 
the seas. The fourth book gives an economic treat. 
ment of the United States in relation to other coun 
tries of the world. Maps, easy to read and interpret, 
convey but one kind of information at a time. Pic. 
tures depict environmental conditions and related 
human activities. Legends below the pictures ask 
questions, tell stories, amplify the text. Absorbing 
activities provide amply for learning by doing, 
Tests, questions, story-telling contests and problems 
stimulate interest, encourage mastery. Vocabulary and 
sentence structure are carefully adjusted to ability, 
insuring easy reading and ready interpretation of 
geographical relationships. 


My Health Habits 
By Charlotte Townsend Whitcomb, John H, 
Beveridge, and Evelyn Estelle Townsend. Four 
books for the lower grades, with “Our Health 
Habits” optional for the teacher. Rand McNally 
& Company, Chicago. List prices 64c, 72c, 80c, 
88c. “Our Health Habits” $2.00 complete; in 
two parts $1.48 each 
A SERIES which makes good health desirable— 
that instead of saying “don’t do this” and “don't 
do that” surrounds the subject with a vital, dynamic 
interest which makes good health so appealing that 
pupils take to it as they would to some fascinating 
pastime. Good health is made attractive, and_ the 
formation of essential habits which promote it is made 
an enjoyable experience. Care of the teeth, cleanii- 


ness, and eating of proper foods are made habitual 


through a program which keeps the child happily 
pursuing a definite health goal. 


The Stanford Spellers (Grades 2-8) 
Drs. Almack & Staffelbach. Laidlaw Bros., Chi- 
cago 
A NEW type of textbook, the pupil activity text 
book, has been published to meet certain funda- 
mental difficulties in modern education; the cost 
problem and the pupil activity problem. Since both 
the Stanford Spellers and Essentials of Everyday 
English are not workboooks, and since their possi- 
bilities and scope are far beyond what is known a 
the textbook, we must coin a new name for them— 
“Pupil Activity Textbooks.” 

The Stanford Spellers in addition to providing the 
word list and technique for study and teaching, pro 
vides a complete pupil activity program for every 
day of the year. Because they take the pupil through 
proper habits of learning, because they teach pupils 
and teachers how to work, these spellers are splendid 
builders of study habits. : 

The books consist of weekly activity units com- 
prising seven different exercise steps, consisting 
mainly of pronunciation, use and meaning of words, 
individual study, tests and student’s own word list. 
An achievement record is arranged with the word 
list of each unit whereby the pupil can check words 
he is not sure he can pronounce, words he is not 
sure he can spell, and records for first and second 
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tests. In this way he is given opportunity to appraise 
his own work. This unit activity organization makes 
for pupil progress and achievement through group 
instruction. 

The continuous motivation through pupil activity 
makes spelling definitely interesting. The Stanford 
Spellers are adaptable to either individual or group 
method of teaching. Because of such varied activity 
experiences with words, and because they create a 
general vocabulary development, the Stanford Spellers 
are reputed to have a splendid carryover. 


Books Received During January 


American Book Company, Chicago 
Creative Writing of Verse. H. Augustus Miller, Jr. 


D. Appleton & Company, New York 
Self-Expression in Speech. Avery & Coffin 


The John Day Company, New York 
The Right Book for the Right Child 


Ginn & Company, Boston 
Latin for Today. Gray & Jenkins. $1.32 


The Macmillan Company, New York 
Songs of Purpose (Intermediate Music). Cogswell & 
Sneath. $1.60 


Scott, Foresman & Co., Chicago 
Standard Service Algebra. Ruch & Knight. $1.32 


John C. Winston Co., Philadelphia 

Graded Letters (Dictation for Modern Business). 
Kirk & Mumford 

Introduction to Business. Kirk, Buckley & Waesche 


World Book Co:., Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

Health Studies—Home and Community. Gregg & 
Rowell 

Health Studies—Personal Health. Gregg & Rowell 


Workbooks Received 


American Book Company, Chicago 

Adventures in Dictionary Land (Books I-III). Lewis, 
Woody, Roemer, Matthews. $.20 each 

Arithmetic Workbook (Nos. I-VI). Clifford B. Up- 
ton. $.24 each 


Beckley—Cardy Co., Chicago 

I Want to Be a Good American Citizen (Work 
Book). Nina Dungan. $.15 

I Want to Be a Good American Citizen (Teacher’s 
Manual). Nina Dungan. $.25 


Ginn & Company, Boston 
Text and Tests in Plane Geometry. Smith-Reeve— 
Morss. $.88 


John C. Winston Co., Philadelphia 

Corrective English (A Workbook). Clark—Allen—Har- 
_ tell-Popplewell 

Objective Exercises in Units of Plane Geometry. 
Strader & Rhoads 


World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Health Studies (Home & Community). Teacher's 
- Manual. F. M. Gregg & H. G. Rowell 
Directed High School History Study (Book II). 
Magenis & Gilmour. $.84 
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Elson Basic Readers 


The Elson Basic offers more than the 
service expected of a good middle- 
grade reader—it provides a plan for 
organizing each year’s reading course 
around significant thought units. 


This broad organization with Elson 
Basic as the “contact book’’ gives 
definiteness to the intermediate-grade 
reading method, and utilizes all avail- 
able reading equipment to greater 
advantage. 


Write for detailed information regarding the Unit 
Plan of organizing middle-grade reading. 





Scott, Foresman and Company 
623 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 

















An A-C-T-I-V--T-L-E-S 
Geography Series 


The World and Its People (For the 4th Grade) 
Our Country and American Neighbors (5th Grade) 
Our Neighbors Across the Sea (6th Grade) 

The United States in the Modern World (7th Grade) 


Richard Elwood Dodge, Earl Emmett Lackey 
and W. R. McConnell, Authors 


A new and modern presentation of geog- 
raphy materials incorporating fascinating AC- 
TIVITIES that provide things to do and 
learn . . . tests, questions, story-telling con- 
tests and problems. Meaningful Type-Studies 
and delightful, imaginative journeys stimulate 
pupil thought, make teaching far more effec- 
tive. PICTURES with descriptive legends 
which ask questions, tell stories, amplify the 
text. A really unusual Geography Series you 
should know more about. Send the coupon 
for all the interesting facts. 


RAND MENALLY & COMPANY 


Dept. WG2 536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 
Send me, without obligation, complete infor- 
mation about your New Geography Series 
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ere'n There Among Ourselves » » » 


February 10-11—Southern Wisconsin Teach- 
ers Association convention, at Madison. 
February 25—-March 3—N. E. A. Department 
of Superintendence, at Minneapolis. 
March 31—Northeastern Wisconsin Teachers 
Association convention, at Oshkosh. 
May 12-13—State Music Tournament, at 
Madison. 
May 8-10—P. T. A. Convention, at Janesville. 
July 1-7—Summer N. E. A., at Chicago. 
July 20-Aug. 4—World Federation of Educa- 
tion association, at Dublin, Ireland. 





A special fire drill has been worked out for the 
cripple children of Longfellow school, Madison. 
When the alarm sounds the pupils form in two 
lines; one line for the children whose. infirmities 
do not hamper their walking, and the other for the 
children who must move more siowly. ‘Lhe drill 
has been worked out by the teachers: Mrs. Georgia 
Phillips and Miss Jean Gordon-Smith. 


R. W. Bardwell, city school superintendent of 
Madison has been appointed chairman of the com- 
mittee in charge of the Wisconsin State High 
School Band tournament. A. R. Graham director of 
the vocational school will assist Supt. Bardwell. 


The Austen school, one mile west of Janesville 


was robbed late in November. Thieves took the 
radio and ramsacked every desk in the school. 
District #1 Town of Lac du Flambeau, Vilas 


County is building a new school, which will cost 
approximately $12,000. The school is equipped with 
all modern conveniences, even including a gymna- 
sium. The school is open to Indian children as well 
as white, and special bus service permits the Indian 
children to go to the government school, one-half 
mile distant, for a hot noon-day lunch. At the pres- 
ent time the school body consists of 15 white chil- 
dren and 60 Indians. 


Dr. Alexender Meiklejohn, founder of the Wis- 
consin experimental college, and a member of the 
university philosophy department, has been granted 
a leave of absence for the second semester. Dr. 
Meiklejohn will spend the time in California, com- 
pleting a writing project upon which he has been 
working for several years. 


The board of control of the Wisconsin Interscho- 
lastic Athletic association has awarded the 1933 dis- 
trict tournament to Nekoosa, instead of Stevens 
Point, where the meet was to be held, according to 
a schedule planned some years ago. School officials 
of Stevens Peint have protested the ruling of the 
board, which was based on the superiority of the 
gymnasium floor at Nekoosa. 


Professor Max C. Otto, University of Wisconsin 
professor of philosophy, was elected a member of 
the council e the American Association of Univer- 
sity Professors, at its meeting held at New Haven, 
Connecticutt, late in December. 
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Richland Center pupils had an extra week of vaca. 
tion last month . . . but many of them were too 
sick to do a great deal of celebrating. The preva. 
lence of influenza among teachers and pupils resulted 
in the closing of schools and the cancellation of a 
high school operetta. 


The ‘6 C’ Schoolmasters’ Club, consisting of 
principals of schools in Portage, Waushara, Winne. 
bago, Marquette, Adams and Columbia counties, 
met at Plainfield on the 30th of November. Officers 
for the year are: V. C. Wiesner, Westfield, presi- 
dent; E. F. Lang, Princeton, vice-president; P. W, 
Bird, Green Lake, secretary-treasurer. 


The pupils of Westfield High school recently 
presented a “4H” play, “Cabbages” at the National 
Livestock show, in Chicago, the early part of 
December. The entire play was coached by parents 
of the members of the cast. 


There are 4,217 farm boys studying vocational 
agriculture in the high schools of Wisconsin, ac. 
cording to Louis M. Sasman, agricultural supervisor 
of the state board of vocational education. Janes- 
ville High school has the largest department, with 
94 farm boys enrolled. Others having large numbers 
of students are Waukesha 82, Savastopol 80, Rich- 
land Center 76, Antigo 66, Waupaca 66, Barron 
62, Oconomowoc 61, Manawa 60 and Viroqua 56, 


The extension division of the University of Wis- 
consin is doing a great deal of work in the penal 
institutions of Wisconsin. John Faville, Jr., is con- 
ducting the prison education work at Waupun, and 
now the educational system has been extended to 
the reformatory at Green Bay, where Steve C. Govin 
is the educational director. 


Principal Clifford Field of Camp Douglas High 
school reports a perfect attendance record for the 
first semester. The school has the largest enrollment 
in the past seven years and also the best attendance 
record in that time. Fifty-four per cent of the stu 
dents were neither tardy nor absent for the first 
semester, 


H. C. Wegner, superintendent of schools at Wau- 
pun, and secretary-treasurer of the Wisconsin School 
Music Association, was re-elected executive secretary 
of the National School Band Association at Urbana, 


Mr. and Mrs. E. L. Mendenhall of Fond du Lac 
were injured on December 30, when their automo 
bile skidded on an ice-covered Oshkosh street, and 
crashed into a telephone pole. Mr. Mendenhall, pri- 
cipal of the Fond du Lac Rural Normal school, was 
cut and bruised and sustained a chest injury. Mrs. 
Mendenhall, who is dean of women at Carroll Col 
lege, Waukesha, was cut and bruised. 


The work of the Teacher Training Council of the 
Wisconsin Teachers Association during the past yeat 
has been strongly commended by the National Edu 
cation Association. The N. E. A. believes that the 
work of the Council, in making Badger State teach- 
ers conscious of the proper objectives which should 
govern classroom procedure for effective teaching, 
was one of the important achievements of the schools 
of the nation in 1932. 
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FACTS 


An Annuity is the only method by which the owners 
of capital may enjoy the full use of it while at the same 
time escaping the dread that its eventual exhaustion will 
leave them without any return whatsoever. 


Etna Annuities mean: 


1. You can not live to the time your investment is 
depleted. 

2. You are getting absolute safety. 

3. You are free from the investment and reinvestment 
hazard. 

4. You will always have money. 

5. You are receiving a definite income. 


The Aetna Life Insurance Company is conservatively 
managed with assets of $437,000,000.00 and more than 
82 years of experience. This is your assurance of per- 
formance. 


Aetna Annuities may be purchased as follows: 


1. DEFERRED ANNUITY. 


You begin saving now—making convenient an- 
nual, semi-annual, quarterly or monthly depos- 
its—that will guarantee you a monthly income 
for life at any age you choose to retire. 


2. SINGLE PREMIUM ANNUITY. 


A lump sum yg 0 is made now and the 


monthly income begins immediately and con- 


tinues for life. 
Make sure there will be NO PAYLESS PAY DAYS 





when you retire. Consult with one of the representatives 
whose name appears on this page—he is qualified to serve 
you. If a representative is not listed in your community, 
then you may secure full information direct from us. 


ALBERT E. MIELENZ, General Agent 
Aitna Life Insurance Company 
312 First Wisconsin National Bank Building 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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At a meeting of the Florence County Teachers 
Association, held January 12, it was voted to gather 
for professional discussion and social enjoyment ev- 
ery six weeks. On February 23 Florence teachers 
entertain, and the topic for consideration is—‘‘The 
Under and Over Age Child, and His Mental and 
Social Fitness.” 


Principal C. E. Gluesing, Minocqua, was unani- 
mously elected 1933 president of the local Kiwanis 
Club at its meeting in December. 


The South Milwaukee Teachers Association, com- 
posed of teachers from public and vocational schools, 
on November 15, 1932 completed plans for a more 
active and permanent organization. Rules and regu- 
lations were drawn up, which provided for meet- 
ings, dues, and objectives. Previous to the Christmas 
holidays, contributions were made for the purpose 
of providing Christmas cheer for the needy families 
of the city. In all, forty families were given boxes 
containing food and such other articles that investi- 
gation showed were needed. Officers of the associa- 
tion are: Mary Helen Keating, president; Ethel Chap- 
man, vice president; A. G. Western, secretary— 
treasurer. 


Menasha high school has received a certificate of 
honor from the National Scholastic Press associa- 
tion, for winning an All-American rating on ‘The 
Nicolet,” the school’s annual yearbook published 
and printed in the school printing department. 


Orvus Dodsworth, Elroy, has been appointed su- 
pervising teacher of Juneau county to succeed Otto 
Lund, New Lisbon, resigned. Mr. Dodsworth is a 
graduate of the Elroy high school and La Crosse 
Teachers college. 





You Aren’t Half as Sick 


When You’re Sick 
Under the T.C.U. Umbrella 


That’s what a teacher writes—Miss Ellen Richardson of 
Jacksonville, Fla.: ‘Illness doesn’t make you half as sick 
when all the worry is taken out with a T. C. U. policy. 
You pay your bills promptly, for you receive your T. C. U. 
benefit as soon as application is filed.’ 

Everybody’s doing it now—joining the ‘‘Don’t Worry” 
Club by letting the T. C. U. share the risk of loss of in- 
come by reason of Accident, Sickness and Quarantine. Al- 
ways the sensible course, it has now become the popular one. 


Send us your name and address today and we will mail 
you full particulars of how we protect teachers. 

Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
914 T.C.U. Bldg. Lincoln, Nebr. 
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Appleton public school officials will attend a su. 
pervisory conference for superintendents, principals, 
and supervisors of elementary grades from the north. 
ern section of the state, at Kimberly High school, 
February 15. Reading will be the subject of the 
morning conferences, and language of the afternoon 
session. The conference is one of many throughout 
the state scheduled by John Callahan, state super- 
intendent. 


Alfred Reed, Shawano, was selected by the school 
commissioners of West De Pere, to succeed Ivan W, 
Cahoon, Nicolet high school coach, who left West 
De Pere to become physical director at West High 
school, Green Bay. The appointment is a temporary 
one, and Mr. Reed will serve during the balance of 
the school year. 


The Kiwanis club cup, in recognition of outstand. 
ing work on a supervised practice program in con- 
nection with the study of agriculture at Oshkosh 
High school, has been awarded to Edward Wolff, 
senior student. Edward, who lives with his parents 
on a 10 acre farm within the city limits, was chosen 
the most successful in project work from a group of 
six candidates. His supervised practice program was 
concerned chiefly with the raising of poultry, and 
his records in the work were 100 per cent perfect. 


On January 1 Philip Lucas, for the past 26 years 
assistant to the superintendent of schools in Mil- 
waukee, observed his fortieth year as a schoolman in 
Milwaukee. For the past 10 years he has been in 
charge of the welfare department of the superintend- 
ent’s office. 


A boy who reads with his hands, and who takes 
his geometry book to school in parts because it is so 
bulky, will be graduated in February from the River- 
side High school, Milwaukee, with the highest schol- 
arship among the boys. Roman Chojnachi, 18, who 
is blind, is no “stay at home.’ He takes gym after 
school and sometimes plays basketball. He goes in 
for track and at night with the street and car lights 
to guide him, he takes long walks. Roman is also 
a musician and has played the violin in school min- 
strel shows, and has appeared at his neighborhood 
theatre where he played the accordion. 


Harold M. White, for the past 14 years athletic 
coach at West High school, Green Bay, has resigned 
his position at that school to become principal of the 
Washington Junior high school in the same city. 


On Saturday, January 14, Dr. Earl Baker of the 
Appleton Conservatory of Music conducted some very 
interesting classes in music at the Gillett High school 
for the benefit of the Oconto County teachers. Rural 
and state graded teachers attended, as well as super- 
vising teachers and training students. A class con- 
sisting of about 40 children from the Gillett grades 
was used as a demonstration class. Mr. Baker 
pointed out specific problems teachers meet in music 
instruction, and explained how to handle them. 
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Prof, Charles K. Leith of the University of Wis- 
consin, was elected president of the American Geo- 
logical Society, at its annual meeting held at Cam- 
bridge, Mass. the latter part of December. Professor 
Leith succeeds Prof. Reginald A. Daly of Harvard. 


“Home Economics in the Modern World” will be 
the theme of the twenty-sixth annual convention of 
the American Home Economics Association, to be 
held in Milwaukee June 26-30, according to Miss 
Frances Zuill, lowa City. The association has a mem- 
bership of more than 10,000, and is second largest 
of organized professional groups. About 1600 dele- 
gates are expected. Home economics in its practical 
application and especially its place in these times of 
distress will be considered, Miss Zuill said. While 
all sessions will be open to those interested, there 
will be two meetings especially planned for the pub- 
lic. At one will be discussed the place of home eco- 
nomics in secondary schools and colleges, and at 
the other the social and economic problems of the 
home. 


Before an audience estimated at more than 1,000, 
the gymnasium of New London’s imposing new high 
school was dedicated in late December. The speaker 
for the occasion was Dr. C. W. Spears, head foot- 
ball coach of the University of Wisconsin. Follow- 
ing the dedication program, the first basketball game 
of the season took place—New London vs. Clinton- 
ville. 


R. J. Burton, of the Wausau High school com- 
mercial department, presided over the business round 
table department of the National Commercial Teach- 
ers Federation convention, held in Chicago begin- 
ning December 27. More than 1,000 educators from 
all parts of the nation attended the meeting. Mr. 
Burton was elected to the chairmanship in 1931, 
after being cited as “one of the major contributors 
to the convention” by the executive council. 





TRAVEL SUGGESTIONS 
(Also See Inside Back Cover) 
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-including steamship fare 





Escorted tours with interesting itineraries ex- 
pertly and economically planned. Join a congenial 
group this summer and enjoy carefree travel! 


There are 52 “AMEXTOURS” from which you 
can choose. They range from a 24-day tour at $266, 
to a 76-day tour at $745. Between these extremes 
is an average trip taking 42 days and costing $452. 
Arrangements are flexible; you can stay longer if 
you wish. The sightseeing is comprehensive and 
the accommodations everywhere sare comfortable 
and pleasant. 


Send (AMERICAN EXPRESS 


; for Travel Service 
Literature? 779 N. Water St. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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The January 20 issue of the Tomah Monitor—Her- 
ald, ‘Monroe County’s Leading Newspaper,” was 
edited and published by a group of 27 boys and 
girls, the editorial staff of the Tomah Times, high 
school paper. All of the editorial writing, reporting, 
news stories, feature articles, and advertising were 
handled by the students, who had complete charge 
of the paper for a week. The experiment was con- 
ducted as part of the education the Times staff is 
receiving in the handling of a newspaper, and it 
was hoped the experience would prove valuable in 
conducting the high school paper in the future. The 
work was conducted under the supervision of the 
school paper sponsors, Miss McCluskey and Miss 
Eckstrom, assisted by the regular staff of the Tomah 
Monitor—Herald. 


One of the best, if not the best attendance record 
ever recorded in Superior public schools was com- 
piled in the first two months of the 1932-33 school 
year, when the average daily attendance for the 
period was 961, per cent of the enrollment. During 
September the attendance was 97% and in October 
the attendance was 96%. If this high rate of attend- 
ance is continued throughout the school year the 
average for the year will be the highest in history. 


The Nicolet News, Menasha High school student 
newspaper, has joined the National Scholastic Press 
association, which is sponsored by the University of 
Minnesota. The purpose of the organization is to 
constructively criticize the publications of member 
schools. About 2500 schools are included ‘in the 
association. 





Vacation tour planned for teach- 
Europe ers, students, and their friends. 
Sailing from New York July Ist. 

1933 Seven countries visited. Extension 
(optional) to Northern Europe, 

five countries included. For further information 
address DR. N. FLATEN, NORTHFIELD, MINN. 








TO THE SOUTH SEAS 


Modern ocean going diesel yacht on an extended voy- 
age to unusual destinations in Oceania has room for 
a few guests to complete small congenial party for 
all or part of the cruise. Each to share expenses with 
the owner. Deep-sea fishing and pearling will be in- 
dulged at every opportunity. References required. 
Reply Box G, c/o Wisconsin Journal of Education. 
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Organization and management of the Edgerton 
high school were commended in a report by John 
Callahan, state superintendent of public instruction, 
made to the school board’ clerk. Especially praised 
were the intra-mural sports program and extra-cur- 
ticular activities of the school. The report found 
that the school was maintaining a high educational 
standard in spite of increase in enrollment and en- 
largement of classes. 


A band of 100 pieces, formed by combining the 
American Legion and high school bands, with a few 
band members from neighboring cities and villages, 
will offer a concert in Portage soon, under the di- 
rection of Lawrence E. Kitzman, band director at 
Portage high school. The band will be the biggest 
band of local players ever assembled for a single 
concert in Portage. Soloist for the concert will be 
S. E. Mear, director of the Whitewater State Teach- 
ers college band, an outstanding cornet artist. 


E. J. Stoneman, director of the dairy department 
at Platteville State Teachers College, has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the agricultural committee for 
the Wisconsin-Upper Peninsula of Michigan dis- 
trict of Kiwanis International. This honor has come 
to the Platteville college faculty twice in recent years. 
Prof. F. T. Ullrich, director of the agricultural de- 
partment of the college, was appointed chairman of 
the same district committee three years ago. 
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Vernal Lagerbloom, 15 years old, a freshman in 
the Merrill High school, was presented with the 
Ralston Purina Hero Commission medal for heroism, 
before a general assembly of high school students 
on Sieur 23. The medal was presented to Miss 
Lagerbloom in recognition of her heroism in saving 
a six year old Merrill girl from drowning last 
July 13. 


On the morning of January 2, the two-story Wil- 
mot High school building, located 23 miles west of 
Kenosha, was destroyed by fire. The loss was esti- 
mated at $50,000. The school was 53 years old. 


Mr. J. H. Murphy, for the past three and a half 
years a teacher in the Highland public schools, has 
been selected from a large list of applicants as prin- 
cipal of the New Holstein high and grade schools, 
to succeed F, F, Finner, who resigned to accept a 
similar position in Sheboygan Falls. Prior to teach. 
ing in Highland schools, Mr. Murphy taught in the 
schools of Watertown, Oconto, Sturgeon Bay, and 
Richland Center. 


Miss Gladys L. Borchers, assistant professor of 
speech at the University of Wisconsin, was elected 
vice-president of the National Association of Teach- 
ers of Speech at its annual meeting held in Los 
Angeles, California, late in December. 


Depicting the splendor and the pomp of the 
courtesans of the eighteenth century, the children of 
the Union school, Waukesha, presented an operetta, 
“The Gift,” on the evening of Pecsvegid 25 at the 
school auditorium. The theme of the operetta was 
centered around the life of Wolfgang Mozart. There 
were approximately ninety children of twelve years 
of age or younger in the production. 


The Waupun Junior-Senior high school enrolls 
one-third of its student body in some form of in- 
strumental music. Pupils receive from 3 to 9 hours 
per week instruction on their respective instruments, 
The Waupun High School Band was one of 3 bands 
receiving a first place award in Class A at the state 
contest held in Wisconsin Rapids last year, and is 
eligible to represent the State in its respective class 
at the national contest, to be held at Chicago in 
connection with the World’s Fair. 











Experienced placement advis- 
ers. Positions from _ college 
executives to primary and kin- 
dergarten teachers. Address 
853 Steger Bldg., Chicago. 














47TH YEAR.—The World's Fair and the N. E. A. in 
Chicago this season place us in strategic position to aid 
executives and teachers in getting located. Public School, 
College, and Teachers’ College officials from everywhere 
will visit Chicago and also our office to complete their 
teaching staffs. Send for booklet today. 


ALBERT 
Teachers Agency 


25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
535 Fifth Ave., New York 
415 Hyde Bldg., Spokane 


 PARKE 


SPECIAL ENROLLMENT OFFER DURING MARCH 
301-302 BEAVER BLDG. » » ORDER PHOTOS NOW « « MADISON, WISCONSIN 











Teachers Agency, Inc. 


GEORGE R. RAY, Owner and Manager 
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When Milton C. Potter, superintendent of Mil- 
waukee schools, retires as president of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence of the N. E. A., at the 
convention in Minneapolis on February 25—March 3, 
he will be presented with a gavel made from an 
historic Minnesota tree. The tree stood on a farm 
near Grove City, Minn., when, on Aug. 17, 1862, a 
group of white settlers and supposedly friendly In- 
dians engaged in a rifle marksmanship contest, the 
target being fastened to the tree. After the whites 
had discharged their rifles the Indians turned upon 
them and killed and wounded several. 


The 1933 meeting of the Central Wisconsin Teach- 
ers association will be held at Stevens Point, Octo- 
ber 6, 1933, at the high school auditorium. This 
decision was reached at a meeting of the officers and 
directors of the association, held at Wausau the mid- 
dle of January. In connection with the convention a 
composite band of 75 pieces, chosen from the school 
bands of Central Wisconsin, will be brought together 
and will entertain the teachers. There will also be a 
composite chorus of 40 voices chosen in the same 
way. Superintendent R. E. Balliette, Antigo is presi- 
dent of the association; and Principal I. C. Painter, 
Wausau, is secretary. 


Malcolm L. Wilder, 31, an instructor in the Eng- 
lish department of the University of Wisconsin, was 
seriously injured on the night of January 3, when 
the automobile in which he was riding collided 
with a truck near Bound Brook, New Jersey. 


Aquinas high school (La Crosse) officials received 
word from “Quill and Scroll’ International Honorary 
Society for high school journalists, that two members 
of the institution’s journalistic staffs are to be ad- 
mitted into the organization. They are: Thomas 
Rooney, editor-in-chief of the 1933 Trumpet, and 
Dorothy Jane La Vaque, managing editor of the 
Acquinas News. “Quill and Scroll’ membership is 
the highest honor possible for high school journalists. 


Announcement of a scholarship for three years’ 
attendance, expense free, at Culver Military Acad- 
emy, available to Wisconsin boys now in the 9th 
grade, was made late in December by the Culver, 
Indiana school. Preliminary examinations of appli- 
cants, who must be recommended by their school 
principals, will be held March 18 at Ashland, Eau 
Claire, Barron, Green Bay, Hayward, Portage, Rhine- 
lander, La Crosse, Madison, Marinette, Milwaukee, 
Oshkosh, Superior, Wausau, Lancaster, and Wiscon- 
sin Rapids. Final examinations will be about May 6. 
Applications must be filed with the scholarship sec- 
tetary of the Indiana school. The Wisconsin com- 
mittee in charge of the contest, which is similar to 
that being conducted in three other states, consists 
of Dean C. J. Anderson of the University; Dr. H. A. 
Edgerton, also of the University; John Callahan, 
state superintendent of schools; and F. M. Longan- 
ecker, Racine superintendent of schools. 


Necrology 


Dana Carleton Munro, 67, formerly of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin history department and author 
of several historical works, died in New York on 
January 13. Dr. Monro was a member of the Uni- 
versity faculty from 1902 to 1915, and was director 

the summer session of 1904-1900. Since leaving 
Wisconsin Dr. Munro had been professor of medieval 
history at Princeton University. 
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Dr. Frederick Luhman, 82, of Manitowoc, died at 
his home in that city on January 10. Dr. Luhman 
was county physician for 35 years, but prior to that 
time he taught school for 15 years. 


William Roland Dysart, 61, cashier of the First 
National bank of Ripon, died at his home in that 
city on January 3. Mr. Dysart taught in the schools 
of Wisconsin Rapids back in the 90’s. 


Miss Christine Scarsi, Milwaukee art teacher, died 
at her home in Milwaukee on December 24, after a 
week’s illness. 


John J. Jung, for nine years a teacher and organist 
at St. Mary’s church and parochial school, Milwau- 
kee, died December 23 at Los Angeles, California. 
Mr. Jung left St. Mary’s in 1904. 


Elizabeth Warner, for nine years a teacher in the 
Wright, Roosevelt, and Todd schools at Beloit, died 
January 14 at the home of her brother in Lake Mills. 


Irwin Miller, 64, died at his home in Rushford on 
January 6. Mr. Miller taught school for two years, 
near Algoma, in the early 90’s. 


Prof. J. E. Sperling, 90, who taught the St. Paul 
school in Appleton some 25 years ago, died at his 
home in New Ulm, Minnesota the early part of 
January. 


Miss Catherine Lehan, 53, well known Green Bay 
school teacher, died at a hospital in that city on 
January 14, after an illness of but three days. Death 
was due to pneumonia. Miss Lehan taught in the 
Green Bay schools for more than 25 years. 


Mrs. Arthur Denessen (nee Lily Kinney), 39, died 
at her home in Green Bay on January 10, after an 
illness of three months. Prior to her marriage some 
seventeen years ago, Mrs. Denessen taught school 
for three years in the Oak Grove school, Green Bay. 


Judge Michael Kirwan, 85, died at a Manitowoc 
hospital January 9. Judge Kirwan was judge of the 
fourth judicial district for 32 years, and voluntarily 
retired three years ago. Prior to his becoming a 
judge Mr. Kirwan taught in Manitowoc schools and 
then became the first principal of the Two Rivers 
school in 1866. In 1870 he was elected county su- 
perintendent of schools, although only 23 years old. 
While superintendent he was appointed a member 
of the state board of examiners for state teachers’ 
certificates, and in 1876 he was elected secretary of 
the State Teachers Association. 


M. H. Smith, 83, died at the home of his daugh- 
ter at St. Paul, Minnesota on December 28. Mr. 
Smith was a native of Brillion, Wisconsin, and 
taught for many years in the Brillion school. 


Injuries received Christmas night, when she fell 
at her home in Wausau, caused the death of Mrs. 
Eva P, Quaw, 83. Mrs. Quaw was born in Appleton, 
and taught school in and near Merrill for several 
years. 


Marie K. Lynch, 36, a teacher at the Cumberland 
school, Whitefish Bay for the last 15 years, died at a 
Milwaukee hospital January 8, after an illness of 
several months. 


Delnia Matthews, 66, teacher for 26 years in the 
kindergarten of Burlington, died January 5, from a 
cerebral hemorrhage. Miss Matthews was stricken on 
her way home from school and died the same night. 
It was her thirty-first year of teaching. 
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— a 
is un'n hilosophy » » 


A. W. O. L. 
Why ain’t you in school, little boy? 
I stayed away on account of sickness. 
Who is sick? 
The truant officer. 


Teacher—George, is there any connecting link be- 
tween the animal and vegetable kingdom? 
George—Yes, ma’am. Hash. 





Believes in Signs 
Teacher—Why are you late this morning, Mary? 
Mary—I saw a sign. 
Teacher—What has that to do—? 
Mary—Please, teacher, the sign said 
Ahead, Go Slow.” 


“School 





Not Cow-ardly 
Boy—What do you make shoes from? 
Shoemaker—Hide. 
Boy—Why should I hide? 
Shoemaker—Hide! Hide! The cow’s outside. 
Boy—Let the ol’ cow come; I’m not afraid. 
—Our Youth 





Chemistry Professor—What can you tell me about 
nitrates ? 

Student—Well—er—they’re a lot cheaper than day 
rates. 





No Tariff Problems 

Teacher—What are the products of the West 
Indies ? 

Boy—lI don’t know, sir. 

Teacher—Come, come! Where do you get sugar 
from? 

Boy—We generally borrow it from the neighbor 
next door. 

—Pearson’s 





Digs on Digging 
Son (home from  vacation)—Well, dad, I've 
brought some books on farming for you to dig into. 
Dad (a farmer)—Yes, and I’ve bought another 
eighty acres for you to dig into. 





Dolly was just home after her first day at school. 
“Well, darling,” asked her mother, “what did 
they teach you?” 
“Not much,” replied the child, “I’ve got to go 
again.” 
—Toronto Globe 


Taking a Chance 
Young Son—Father, will you work this problem? 
Father—I don’t think it would be right, son. 
Young Son—I don’t think it would be either, but 
I'm willing to take a chance. 


Work That Isn’t 
Teacher—Now, James, you may give me the defi- 
nition of exercise. 
Jimmy—Exercise is work what a fellow likes to 
do because it isn’t work. 
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The man who wakes up to find himself famous 
hasn’t been asleep. 
—Council Bluffs Nonpareil 





A genius is a man who sits up all night to write 
an extemporaneous speech. 





The meanest teacher there can be is the one who 
would borrow your pencil to mark down a zero 
against you. 





Why improve your mind with dull books if it 
merely enables you to enjoy dull books? 





It’s the fellow who has the soft job who most 
frequently lays his down on it. 





We wonder whether that college professor who 
has assembled and classified 507 ene annoy- 
ances” included the person who collects useless sta- 
tistics ? 

—Philadelphia Inquirer 





Furniture dug up at Herculaneum has been found 
in perfect condition. Evidently there was no moving 
in those days. 

—American Lumberman 





When you fight with your conscience and get 
licked you win. 


—Boston Post 


’Nigma 
Small Boy—Teacher, guess what I’ve got for din- 
ner. It begins with ‘‘n” but it’s not a n’apple nor a 
"nana. 
When the teacher failed to guess, the boy te- 
plied—It’s a n’orange. 





Seen on one examination paper—''There are five 
bowels—a e i 0 u, and sometimes y. 





Little Betty stood watching her grandmother pre- 
paring a fish for cooking by rolling it in flour. She 
said, “Grandma, let me powder the fish next time.” 





Fourth Down and No Gain 
First Student—Well, I’m as famous as Washington. 
Second Student—How come? 
First Student—I went down in history today. 





Taking No Chances 

A girl about to travel alone was warned not to 
talk to strange men, 

At the station the conductor said, ‘““Where are you 
going?” 

“To Detroit,” she answered; so he put her on the 
Detroit, train. 

As the train pulled out she looked back and said: 

“Ha, ha, I fooled him that time. I’m going to 
Chicago.” 
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